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) Selling Low-Cost Homes “By Sample” 


Speaking of visualizing the home-owning appeal, wouldn't this model bungalow, built by a lumber com- 


Bpany on its own property, in front yard, flag attention of any prospective or potential home owner? That's just 


hs 


i 


what it has done, to the extent of attracting about 20,000 people who have been shown through the home. 
The amount of favorable publicity the lumber company has thereby received is beyond estimate. The name 
of the concern, appropriately enough, is the Model Lumber Co., whose modern covered retail yard is situated 
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Mot 2424 Bay Street, Tacoma, Wash. ‘We call this house the ‘Modelo’ and we built it as a sample, or ‘yard-stick,’ 
© show the people what they can have in a 28x24-foot one-story house for $1,600,” said Morris Kleiner, man- 
ager of the Model Lumber Co., explaining the proposition to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The house consists of living room, two bedrooms with closets, bathroom with modern fix- 

@ures, and a complete kitchen with about 60 square feet of cabinets. The house is of double con- 
struction, with 4-inch and 8-inch cedar lap siding on the outside walls, over shiplap and tar pa- 
per; cedar shingles on the roof; oak floors in the bedrooms, and native ash floor in the living 

Boom; kitchen and bathroom floor covered with linoleum; all the rooms plastered and painted; 

pt living room, which is plastered with cove ceiling and papered; two-panel doors through- 
electric wiring and fixtures are in; two coats of aluminum paint on the outside. 

"he bungalow sells, built on the owner's lot, on a concrete foundation, for $1,600; $150 addi- 
| for fireplace with a heat circulator installed therein. The $1,600 price (Turn to page 25) 
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“This book more than doubled 


my shingle sales last month! 


LUMBERMAN 





Enrausiastic dealers in all sections of 
the country write that the “Certigrade 
Handbook of Red Cedar Shingles” is 
stepping up sales—helping them in a 
score of ways. Praise of the first complete 
book on roof and side wall problems 
pours in. And the Handbook has been 
off the press scarcely six weeks! 


The Handbook is good, and it fills a 
real need. But we never dreamed dealers, 
builders, carpenters — everyone — would 
go for it in such a big way. We’re working 
late at night keeping ahead of requests— 

, . 
we'll see that your copy is sent promptly. 


Here’s what all the excitement is about: 
A carefully written, 84-page Handbook, 
dealing with every angle of shingle use. 
It takes up in detail, new roofs and side 
walls, double-coursing, over-roofing and 
over-walling—how to figure roof areas, 
stresses, nails needed per square — prac- 
tically any question you can think of. 


Prof. Bror L. Grondal, nationally rec- 
ognized authority on wood products, 
University of Washington, College of 
Forestry, and W. W. Woodbridge, Shingle 
Bureau Manager, are authors of the book. 
Written in plain, understandable lan- 


guage, it is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 


FREE to any dealer, architect, builder, 
carpenter, or other person interested in 
building. Write today for your copy. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
Seattle, Washington 


Canadian office . . . Vancouver, B. C. 








HERE’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 
THE CERTIGRADE HANDBOOK! 
A Texas carpenter: “ Your handbook talks my language. 

I carry it right on the job.” 


New York architect: “Congratulations, We've needed 
this book a long time. May I have four more copies ?” 
An Iowa retailer: “A real help to my salesmen. I learned 
a lot myself —and I’ve handled shingles 28 years.” 
Georgia builder: “Easy to understand, It’s saving me 
money on every job. I’m doing better work too.” 

A Michigan home-builder: “We've selected Certigrades 
for our new home. Never knew before that shingles 


were so economical.” 
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Chapter Subjects from the Handbook 


Western Red Cedar, and the Qualities De- 
manded in a Superior Shingle Wood . . How 


Certigrade Shingles are Manufactured . . Rec- 
. Roof 
Sheathing . . Nails—A factor of Supreme Im- 


ommended Practices in Application . 


portance in Applying a Certigrade Roof. . Val- 
leys and Flashings . . Over-roofing with Certi- 
grade Shingles . . Roof Staining and Stained 
Shingles . . Certigrade Shingle Side Walls and 
Over-walling . . Air Infiltration Through Walls 
. - Double-coursing on Side Walls . . Staining 
or Painting Side Walls of Certigrade Shingles 
. . Edge-grain and Flat-grain . . Storm and 
. Heat 


. Ete. Ete. Ete. 


Hail Resistance of Certigrade Shingles . 


Insulation and Its Importance . 
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Better Merchandising Will Help Re- 


cover Lumber Volume 


DISTINGUISHED lumber manu- 

facturer told the press recently that 

lumber is subsiding into a lux- 
ury. It has not yet, however, developed 
a luxury level of prices. How much 
overstatement for dramatic emphasis this 
lumberman intended is not apparent; 
quite a little, it would seem, since he 
looked forward to baseball bats as the 
eventual market—until the rules of the 
national game are changed. 

It would not be wise to take this inter- 
view too seriously, or too lightly. No 
lumberman needs to be told of the prog- 
ress of substitutes, or of the declining 
per capita consumption of lumber. With 
production at considerably less than half 
the peak in a country where population 
has steadily increased, it is clear enough 
that we do not have the markets our 
fathers had. Nor is it all probable that we 
shall ever recover that earlier per capita 
figure. 

But not all of this vanished market is 
permanently lost. Lumber has suffered 
with all other goods in the depression 
sag of the commodity market, and will 
recover volume as the general market re- 
covers. It still holds its place as an easily 
fabricated building material ; and with the 
new developments already made or in the 
making by construction and forest engi- 
neers it should continue to hold that 
place. 

Whatever recoveries the future may 
hold for lumber, and we expect those re- 
coveries to be substantial, the present 
state of affairs gives lumbermen a suffi- 
ciently serious problem. The retail yard 
that formerly sold a house a day, and 
now feels lucky to sell one every other 
week, does not have its old profit oppor- 
tunities from lumber sales. We submit 
this as an example of cautious state- 
ment. 

But other things have changed, too; 
bringing certain new opportunities. The 
so-called small house of today costs sev- 
eral times as much as it did fifty years 
ago; and this difference in cost is ac- 
counted for in but small measure by the 
comparative price of lumber. The cur- 
rent building is much more of a house, 
even though its cubical content is smaller. 
Heating, lighting, plumbing, air-condi- 
tioning, built-in features—the list of new 
factors is as long as it is well known. 

These things must be merchandised. 
There is no apparent reason why any or 
all of them should not be sold by the 
merchant who handles the lumber. If he 
sells the lumber, why not the nails? If 
he sells doors, why not the hinge butts 
and the lock sets? If he sells flooring 
and siding, why not the varnish and paint 
to cover them? 

How far he shall go in adding these 
collateral lines is a question he must 


answer in the light of his own situation 
and abilities. Every dealer finds a point 
which he considers it wise not to pass. 
Otherwise, by a chain of logical associa- 
tion, he would be claiming all retail sales ; 
going from kitchen cabinets to kitchen 
aprons, and the like. He would be set- 
ting himself a task beyond reasonable 
merchandising knowledge. 

But it is clear that an increasing num- 
ber of retailers are carefully extending 
their merchandising lines; working these 
things out into a compact building serv- 
ice of which lumber is the Number One 
article. More and more retail yards are 
adding sales rooms, in which principles 
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of display, co-ordination and silent sales- 
manship are fully enlisted. The new 
lumber yard is vastly different from its 
predecessor of fifty years ago. It is in- 
finitely more attractive, and useful, to the 
customer. A lumberman is still for 
lumber. But he is not unwilling to stock 
the collateral lines that help him sell it; 
especially when these lines carry their 
own contingent profit. 





THIS IS National Railroad Week, 
commemorating progress during the last 
year in that field of transportation. The 
gains have been little short of marvelous, 
both in the passenger and freight divi- 
sions. Increased comfort and convenience 
for passengers, shortened time, and better 
service all around, have won deserved 
recognition from the traveling and ship- 
ping public. '. 














Just “Dressing Up” a Bit 


OW IN ITS sixty-third year, the American Lumberman is mature, 

but not old; because kept always young and vital by the accession 

of new blood and new ideas. Experience at the helm—youth at the oars 

—is the ideal sought by the American Lumberman in its personnel and 
its policies. 

Our readers wili observe some outward changes in the appearance 
of this issue. Other typographical improvements, :in the interest of read- 
ability and general attractiveness, have been made in recent months, 
without having had special attention called to them—although numerous 
expressions of appreciation and commendation have been received from 
readers. It is our purpose not only to present the news, and all other 
features of interest in our field; but to present them as attractively as 
possible. 

In a very true sense the American Lumberman is edited from the 
field, rather than from office desks. Vitality is derived from constant per- 
sonal contact with the trade in all its branches. No less than five mem- 
bers of the editorial staff travel more or less regularly; besides the adver- 
tising and subscription representatives whose work takes them far afield, 
and who incidentally turn in many a good news or feature story picked 
up on their business trips. 

In this connection it may be interesting to mention that the strictly 
“editorial” equipment of the American Lumberman includes four “com: 
pany’ automobiles (besides the frequent use of personally-owned cars 
by various staff members); and no one except the auditor who annually 
counts and checks all equipment knows how many cameras and portable 
typewriters are carried and used by the staff members in securing, 
illustrating and otherwise preparing news and editorial features “caught 
on the wing.” 

The physical improvements that have been made in the American 
Lumberman, as well as some recent enlargement of its staff, of course 
involve considerable immediate expenditure and future commitment; 
which the management feels justified in making at this time in order to 
serve, even more effectively than in the past, its subscribers, its adver- 
tisers, and the great building industry; particularly those divisions en- 


gaged in the manufacture and distribution of lumber and other 
construction materials. 
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Why Not “Savings Bins” for Holding 


Grain Reserves? 


gram of crop curtailment she does 

so upon a scale, and with a 
thoroughness, that completely dwarf the 
best efforts that can be put forth by any 
coterie of agricultural planners. During 
the last week or two the newspapers have 
carried the sad story of drouth, envelop- 
ing vast regions, and cutting short the 
food supply of the nation. Fortunately 
the miracle of modern transportation, 
facilitating the distribution to drouth 
areas of food supplies from parts of the 
country, and of the world, that have not 
been thus blighted, precludes the fear of 
famine which in by-gone days invariably 
followed close behind the cessation of 
normal rainfall; but, while actual starva- 
tion need not be feared, shortages of 
food-stuffs and consequent higher prices 
are inevitable. This works two ways: to 
the advantage of such farmers as, despite 
unfavorable conditions, manage to raise 
even partial crops, as they are certain 
to receive for their yields much higher 
prices than would otherwise prevail; on 
the other hand the city dweller will have 
to pay, out of his often scanty wages, 
higher prices for some at least of the 
necessities of life. ' 

The problem is as old as civilization. 
Its solution, however, is as simple as the 
arithmetical formula: Two plus two 
equals four. The only trouble is that we 
as a people lack the plain, everyday 
horse-sense necessary to make the rem- 
edy work. Perhaps the formula has 
never been better set forth than in the 
ancient record from which the following 
paragraphs are quoted: 


And let them gather all the food of 
those good years that come, and lay up 
corn . . . and let them keep food in the 
cities. 

And that food shall be for store to the 
land against the seven years of famine, 
which shall be in the land of Egypt, that 
the land perish not through the famine. 


And in the seven plenteous years the 
earth brought forth by handfuls. 


And he gathered up all the food of 
the seven years, which were in the land 
of Egypt, and laid up the food in the 
cities; the food of the field, which was 
round about every city, laid he up in the 
same. 

And Joseph gathered corn as the sand, 
very much, until he left numbering; for 
it was without number. 


And the seven years of plenteousness, 
that was in the land of Egypt, were 
ended. 

And the seven years of dearth began 
to come, according as Joseph had said; 
and the dearth was in all lands; but in 
all the land of Egypt there was bread. 


Wii. Nature undertakes a pro- 


The story, as you have guessed, is 
from Genesis—the forty-first chapter: 
and one might spend time a lot less 
profitably than by reading the entire 
chapter. 


But how to bring this ancient story, 
which antedates not only the horse-and- 
buggy era but that of the ox-cart, down 
to date, and make practical application 
of it; there’s the rub. After all, this 
is 1936, and the world has moved a long 
way since this man Joseph organized the 
first farm administration and put into 
effect the first national policy of crop 
conservation; not, be it noted, of crop 
curtailment. That’s a later idea. 


Here’s a suggestion, which we have 
made before, and very likely shall make 
again from time to time until we see 
something come of it. Stranger things 
than that have happened. Readers know 
that in months past we have suggested 
that Government loans might well be 
employed in making it possible for farm- 
ers to build on their farms, substantial, 
scientifically designed granaries, sufficient 
to hold a full year’s crop, in addition to 
any existing equipment; in other words, 
to supply storage facilities on every 
farm for taking care of a year’s full crop 
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until such time as market prices and 
other conditions indicated that the time 
had come to put it on the market. 

The advantages? First, an ample re- 
serve supply of all grains, insuring 
against scarcity in any time of national 
emergency such as war, widespread 
drouth or any other disaster putting 
large areas of farm lands out of use, 
temporarily or permanently. The finan- 
cial cost? Enormous, of course, but not 
beyond the skill of the wizards who 
juggle billions as deftly as the per- 
former who keeps his half-dozen balls 
in the air at once. 

And, being a lumber publication, we 
are not the less inclined to advocate the 
plan because buiding for such reserve 
storage on every farm would require con- 
siderable lumber. Perhaps if Uncle Sam 
would formulate some plan to lend farm- 
ers money for this purpose they could 
eventually repay it over a period of 
years out of the profits made possible by 
more orderly marketing of crops, and 
taking advantage of upward price trends 
at the proper time. Anyway, the security 
would be better than in the case of bil- 
lions of the people’s money that have been 
poured out for other purposes. Be that 
as it may, when we read this old story, 
we somehow can’t help feeling that Jo- 
seph had the right idea. 

Savings banks for safeguarding cash 
reserves have proved their worth; why 
not “savings bins” for holding grain 
reserves on the farm? 





Progress Being Made in Quest 
of Moistureless Wood 


WasHincrTon, D. C., July 13.—Manufacturers 
of lumber, builders and industrial utilizers of 
wood are deeply interested in the development 
by the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory of 
a process which, it is hoped, will eventually 
result in overcoming shrinking and swelling of 
wood in resnonse to changing atmospheric mois- 
ture conditions. The process which is the most 
favored is based on the idea of replacing the 
water in green wood by moisture-proofing ma- 
terials. 

A chemical compound known as cellosolve is 
of primary importance in the anti-moisture 
treatment, because it is so thoroughly mixable 
with water and also with most resins, waxes 
and oils, and because it has the important prup- 
erty of having a boiling point that is consid- 
erably ahove that of water, or approximately 
244° F. In applying the treatment, wood con- 
taining moisture in excess of fibre saturation 
is soaked in cellosolve, with a resulting inward 
diffusion between the cellosolve solution and 
the moisture in the wood, and an outward diffu- 
sion between the moisture in the wood and the 
cellosolve in the container. Thus, a certain 
amount of moisture is replaced by cellosolve. 
The next step is to remove more water from 
the wood by distillation. Then that water is 
replaced by additional cellosolve, and the process 
is carried on until all the water has been 
ejected and succeeded by cellosolve. The cello- 
solve is in turn replaced with hot resins, oil 
or waxes, which are water-proofing materials. 

So far, in the laboratory work, 100 percent 
prevention of shrinking and swelling has not 
been obtained, but it has been found that the 
tendency to shrink and swell is much retarded, 
and for short periods almost eliminated. Re- 
search is now going on to find a moisture-re- 


sisting material that will dissolve in cellosolve 
or other solvents. If such a substance is found, 
the efficiency of the new process will be greatly 
increased. In its present stage, the anti-shrink 
process not only lacks complete efficiency, but 
is expensive and difficult of application. 
However, high hopes are entertained that the 
way has been opened for the discovery of a 
process of approximately complete stabilization 
of the volume of wood. The deterioration of 
wood from rot and insect attack is already sus- 
ceptible of radical retardation. When the re- 
sponsiveness of wood to moisture conditions has 
been overcome, wood will, it is predicted, regain 
much of its former field of superior usefulness. 





Arkansas Mills Increased 
Activity in June 


LittLe Rock, Ark., July 13.—Lumber mills 
in Arkansas, one of the major sources of em- 
ployment for laborers, reported an increase of 
3.9 percent in workers and 4.3 percent in pay- 
rolls during June, while many other types of 
businesses were reporting reductions in per- 
sonnel and payrolls. Arkansas lumber mills re- 
porting to the State labor department number 
42, employ 7,989 workers, and have a weekly 
payroll of more than $110,000—which is nearly 
one-third of the total reported to the depart- 
ment. 

Fires in lumber mills and yards in Arkansas 
totaled thirteen during June. The most serious 
loss was that of the Glenwood Lumber Co., 
amounting to $50,000. The most spectacular 
fire was the plant of the Enterprise Lumber 
Co., in the heart of Little Rock, which entailed 
a loss of $30,000 and serious injuries to sev- 
eral firemen. The company is operating tem- 
porarily in a section of the building saved. Re- 
building has begun. The other burned mills 
will be rebuilt, also. 
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In an informal discussion among a 
number of Chicago business men, all of 
whom are more or less interested in farm- 
ing, there was general comment on the 
unusual weather conditions that have pre- 
vailed throughout the country, and one 
of those present said that while visiting 
his farm in Illinois he attended a gather- 
ing of all the oldest settlers in the com- 
munity, and it was their unanimous 
opinion that there never have been two 
years just like 1935 and 1936, and there 
was widespread agreement that seasons 
are changing not only in Illinois but in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other drouth 
stricken sections. As an interested partici- 
pant in some of these discussions, the 
editorial director of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN took it upon himself to address 
letters of inquiry to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace and Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper. In his let- 
ters he said: 


A gentleman whom I consider exceptionally 
well versed and a great student said that he 
was convinced that the change in our seasons 
is due to the fact that radio stations are send- 
ing such high-powered electricity through the 
air that they are changing the currents of the 
wind, and this is unbalancing the forces of 
nature. He gave illustrations of freak weather. 
I have wondered whether any research has been 
made into this question—whether anybody 
knows what effect the building and operating 
of these radio stations is having on the weather. 
It is easy to dismiss this question and say that 
nobody knows, but that does not answer what 
we want to know. I will appreciate it if this 
letter could be given to some one interested 
and that I might have a reply as to whether 
or not any study has been made of this par- 
ticular subject and the result of such study. 


In response to this inquiry, some inter- 
esting letters have been received, and, be- 
lieving that readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN generally would be inter- 
ested in knowing what the departments 
think of this question, some of these let- 
ters are reproduced, in part or in full, 
as follows: 


Climatic Phases Are Recurrent 


It is true that many abnormal weather con- 
ditions have been in evidence in recent vears— 
much more so than usual. But at the same 
time it is the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge such matters that radio broadcasting 
or any other activity of man is not basically 
responsible. There is no evidence that our cli- 
mate has permanently changed during the last 
few years; but, rather, we are going through 
certain characteristic phases of climate that 
coyer a number of years and repeat themselves 
at irregular intervals. 

As regarding these matters, I enclose the 
Administrative Report of the Chief of. the 
Weather Bureau for 1934, in which the question 
of charactefistic rainfall trends is discussed. 
In addition, you will find a reprint from the 
Monthly Weather Review of the paper entitled 
“Is Our Climate Changing?” and a mimeo- 
graphed statement, entitled “Rain and Radio.” 
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DIS)CUSSING THE 
WEATHER! 


In connection with this letter, there is enclosed 
photostat of a graph showing some long-time 
weather records in the so-called “dust bowl” 
of the southern plains. You will notice from 
this that, culminating in 1894, there was a 
rather extended period of extremely dry 
weather in that area equally as dry as the 
recent drought. Thereafter there was a sharp 
recovery, with more abundant rainfall. The 
thought here is—there were no radios in 1894.— 
Mito PERKINS, assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Radio Waves Not Responsible 


We maintain a laboratory for the study of 
radio phenomena as well as the maintenance 
of standards used in radio. The question you 
ask is one which it would be very difficult to 
answer positively, but numerous considerations 
lead us to believe that radio transmission has 
not been a cause of the weather vagaries. Radio 
transmissions do not produce electrical charges 
in the ether. They are electro-magnetic waves 
of the same general nature as light. High- 
power radio transmissions were common more 
than twenty years ago, being used for long- 
distance radio telegraphy. Thus the effects of 
large amounts of radio power have been oper- 
ating for much longer than the period you have 
in mind. 

One of the principal reasons for believing 
that the radio stations are not responsible for 
the weather vagaries is that the air is con- 
stantly full of radio waves of natural origin, 
of much greater total power than all the radio 
stations. The waves I refer to are those com- 
prising what are known as “static..—LYMAN 
J. Briccs, director National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


No More Freakish Than Always 


You can accept it as authoritative that the 
weather in the last several years has been no 
more or no less freakish than it always has 
been. By this statement is meant that consider- 
ing all the various types of weather conditions 
that occur, those of the last several years have 
not been as a whole any more freakish than 
the weather conditions of similar periods in 
the past. Memories are most unreliable in 
matters of this kind. The average person re- 
members weather occurrences that are of a 
marked character, but forgets those that are of 
the ordinary kind. However, it is a fact that 
in middle and northern latitudes we seldom have 
normal weather, and one is perfectly correct 
in saying that “As usual, we are having un- 
usual weather.” If you will examine the de- 
tailed weather statistics of the past, it will be 
made clear that we have always experienced 
marked weather conditions of various kinds 
from time to time, and undoubtedly this will 
be the case in the future. 

As to the theory that radio broadcasting sta- 
tions set in motion high-power waves and dis- 
turb the natural balance of the weather, such 
theory is fallacious. As has been stated in the 
foregoing, we have always had freakish 
weather from time to time, but there has been 
neither more nor less of it since the advent of 
broadcasting —C. A. DOoNNEL, principal me- 
teorologist, Weather Bureau, Chicago. 


Theories Have Been Tested 


This question has been fired at the Weather 
Bureau for the last five years, so that we have 
had time to look into the subject pretty thor- 
oughly. The radio stations tell you about their 


50,000 or 500,000 watt stations, but when you 
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Is Climate Changing ? 
Radio Waves a Factor? 
“No,” Say Savants 


remember that a thousand watts is less than 
one horsepower, and that the power is spread 
all over the country, you can see that the 
amount of energy received at any one point 
from all the radio stations amounts to less than 
one flea-power. 

It is argued by engineers like Adolph Meyer, 
of Minneapolis, that the draining of marshes 
has depleted the supply of moisture in the in- 
terior of the country so that, although the 
atmosphere goes through the same motions, it 
is unable to produce rain on account of the 
mixture being too lean. However, history 
shows that there have been severe drouths even 
before the white man put a spade into the 
ground. 

The concussion theory that you mention was 
promoted by an engineer named Powers, from 
Delavan, Wis., so effectively about fifty years 
ago that a senator from your State put legis- 
lation through Congress and had the problem 
thoroughly tested by the Government, with neg- 
ative results. The tests were made by a man 
who was biased in favor of the idea, so I think 
we need not try that again. 

The Weather Bureau is now receiving re- 
ports from an area extending to the Arctic 
and out over both oceans. The years of most 
acute drouth were characterized by unusual 
movements of the atmosphere as a_ whole, 
whereby the conditions of a perennial drouth 
over the Sahara, for instance, were extended 
over most of the agricultural districts of the 
United States—E. R. MILLER, meteorologist 
in charge of Weather Bureau, Madison, Wis. 


The leaflet entitled “Rain and Radio,” 
referred to in one of these letters, makes 
the specific statement that “radio does not 
cause drouths nor floods. Some, how- 
ever, insist that radio removes or destroys 
atmospheric electricity and thus prevents 
rain. In the first place, it does nothing 
of the kind, as observations abundantly 
show ; and in the second place, the amount 
of rainfall, as records again show, is not 
affected by the electrical state of the at- 
mosphere, though this state itself is al- 
tered by rain. The radio affects no 
weather elements whatever. It plays no 
part in the cause of drought, nor is it in 
the remotest degree responsible for heavy 
rain.” 





Urge Discrimination Against 
Shingles Be Removed 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., July 14.—Adoption of 
a proposed amendment to the Birmingham 
building code, which would eliminate an exist- 
ing clause prohibiting use of wooden shingles, 
was recommended by lumbermen at the meet- 
ing of the Birmingham Real Estate Board July 
10. The speakers were Frank L. Hackett, rep- 
resenting the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; H. 
O. Bernard, president of the Birmingham Lum- 
ber and Material Dealers Association, and C. H. 
Grayson, chairman of the committee carrying 
the campaign for modifying the building code 
before the Birmingham City Commission. Mr. 
Hackett contended that in 53 cities in the 
United States with 100,000 or more population 
where there is no prohibition on wooden 
shingles, the per capita fire loss during the 
past five years was less than in the 41 cities 
prohibiting wooden shingles. 
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New yard of R. L. Sweet Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., is modern in design and convenient in layout 


“Up-to-date” Describes This Missouri Yard 


Modern in design and appearance, and 
highly efficient in layout, is the new yard 
of the R. L. Sweet Lumber Co., located 
at 43rd Street and Mill Creek Parkway, 
Kansas City, indicated on the small map 
here reproduced, which appears on the 


company’s letterheads and advertising 
literature. Mill Creek Parkway is the 
principal thoroughfare connecting the 


south side residential district with the 
downtown area, and thousands of motor- 
ists daily pass this uptodate lumber and 
building material store. R. L. Sweet, 
head of the concern, frankly states that 
he has endeavored to capitalize this fact 
by building a yard designed to attract 
more than casual attention. In pursuance 
of that purpose, this new retail plant was 
especially designed by Architects Edward 
W. Tanner and Frank P. MacArthur. 
Many favorable comments have been 
heard during the several weeks the new 


ing is the color-scheme of red, white and 
black; the shed being white, while the 
horizontal stripes are red, black-edged. 

An exterior feature deserving of men- 
tion is the signs, of galvanealed iron. 
The one fronting on the boulevard pro- 
jects six inches from the building, and is 
illuminated at night by means of lights 
concealed in the letters, giving a shadow 
effect, as seen in the photograph. The 
round tower which forms a prominent 
architectural feature is strictly orna- 
mental. “This is the only portion of the 
building where we went to any unneces- 
sary expense,” remarked Mr. Sweet, “but 
we feel that it was justified by the dis- 
tinctive effect produced.” 

Substantial construction is a hobby 
with Mr. Sweet. Accordingly, special 
pains were taken to place the shed on 
good foundations. Footings were poured 
below the frost line, and 12-inch concrete 


tween these columns 30-pound steel rails 
were placed, and on these rails the lum- 
ber piles rest. Thus is insured a per- 
manently true foundation requiring no 
further maintenance. 

The alley of the closed shed gets ample 
daylight through nine 4x6 hotbed sash, 
glazed with wire glass and used as sky- 
lights. This method of construction re- 
duced the overall height of the building, 
so that the parapet wall entirely conceals 
the ridge of the shed and gives the struc- 
ture the modernistic effect desired. The 
siding used was 1x12 No. 2 Ponderosa 
pine, center-matched, and edges slightly 
rounded. The boards were placed ver- 
tically except along the parapet wall, 
where they run horizontally. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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It is quite likely, dear reader, that you 
have seen Albuquerque, N. M. The city 
is one of those crossroads through which 
vast numbers of people pass. To the 
south is El Paso; to the north, Pueblo 
and Denver; to the west, Los Angeles, 
and, in the more immediate foreground, 
the Indian country; to the northeast 
Kansas City. Countless thousands of 
people have stepped off the Santa Fe 
trains in Albuquerque, if to do nothing 
more than to walk up and down the 
station platform, lunch in the excellent 
Harvey restaurant, and stare at the na- 
tive Americans who sell pottery and toy 
bows and arrows. Many other thousands, 
piloting their own modern versions of 
the covered wagon, have paused in this 
vigorous and attractive city before push- 
ing off on Highway 66 toward the sunset. 

Albuquerque is the business center of 
a great empire. If you take the above 
list of towns, substitute Amarillo for 
Kansas City on the east, stop at some 
point unknown to us but short of Los 
Angeles on the west, allow Santa Fe its 
share and count in some other local me- 
tropolises you'll have a rough idea of 
the immense geographical area that looks 
to Albuquerque for financial and business 
leadership. Business men here admit 
cheerfully that the surrounding popula- 
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This is the paint 
room of the J.C. 
Baldridge Lumber 
Co. The head of 
the concern believes 
that lumber sells 
hardware and paint 





tion isn’t so dense; but in the aggregate 
there's a lot of business done that heads 
up in the city. 

These same business men tell us with 
equal frankness that local trade of all 
kinds, and perhaps to a special degree 





The sales room of 
the J. C. Baldridge 
Lumber Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M., 
presents a modern 
aspect to the cus- 
tomer — and upto- 
date merchandising 
of a complete line 
of building mate- 
rials has long been 
the rule in this 
section 





building trade, is leaning on Uncle Sam. 
We're told there is a big veterans’ hospi- 
tal, or perhaps more than one, where the 
poor lads with tubercular troubles are 
given a chance at life and health in this 
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REALM of the 
ETAILER 


dry, mile-high air. Then there are va- 
rious projects that are financed in part 
by Federal money. We were not able to 
get a complete list; but a fair grounds 
and various public buildings were men- 
tioned, running into several millions. 
One or two lumbermen told us that, 
counting in the FHA and these various 
projects, a majority of new building de- 
pends directly or indirectly upon public 
money. Of course this includes home 


building. One dealer said the city had 
built more houses since last Fall than all 
during the depression. 

Like Santa Fe, this city builds many 
houses in the Spanish-Indian tradition ; 
stucco-covered, with flat roofs or baroque 


curves. It isn’t quite like the California 
architecture, which runs to white stucco, 
red tile and Moorish pillars. But this 
Indian style, modified as it has been to 
meet modern needs, fits beautifully into 
the New Mexican setting. In the eastern 
part of the city is the University of New 
Mexico; an institution that is rapidly 
growing in size and in reputation. Some- 
one had the imagination and skill to do 
the university buildings in this style; and 
the campus is a standing testimony to the 
flexibility and beauty of this special type 
of architecture. The style is spreading 
to other parts of the country; but doubt- 
less its best friends would admit that it 
does: best in the brilliant sun and colored 
soil of the Southwest. 

The J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co. is a 





The plant of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber 

Co., at Albuquerque, N. M., is of a modi- 

fied Spanish design, and has a long range 
of show windows 
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IN THE METROPOLIS OF NEW MEXICO 


— Where Building Is Aided by Federal Payrolls, Loans and Grants 
— but Business, Aside from Special Helps, Is Showing Speed 


big and long-established building-mate- 
rial concern. Kenneth J. Baldridge is 
widely known in lumber and association 
circles, and operates a great business. He 
has a handsome plant of modified Span- 
ish design, with a long range of show 
windows where his widely diversified line 
is shown. He tells us that business is 
moving rapidly and conditions are good. 

“T think the thing we need most at 
present,” he said, “is a State-wide finan- 
cing company. Perhaps I should say we 
need to be getting it planned and or- 
ganized; for at the moment there’s no 
pressing need for loans. The Govern- 
ment money, coming in through several 
channels, is taking care of current build- 





ing. But I don’t expect these public 
grants and public loans to continue at the 
present rate; and since it takes time to 
get our own financing machinery created 
and working, I think we ought to make a 
beginning. I believe we'll need this or- 
ganization by the time it can be shaped 
up and set to running. It seems to me 
the smart thing to do to get the indus- 
try ready to manage its own affairs. No 
matter how useful and important these 
emergency measures of the Government 
may be, and most of us have been very 
willing to see the Federal money come in, 
it’s easy to get to depending on them as a 
permanent thing. The lumber business, as 
we know it, was built up on its own initia- 
tive; and a person can’t help wondering 





This handsome plant of the Ramshaw 
Lumber Co. was organized by a lumber- 
man with wide experience in manufacturing 
and wholesaling. It has a knotty-pine 
salesroom 
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what may happen to these established 
channels of the building trade if the im- 
portant matter of finance lodges perma- 
nently in the hands of public officials. 
Those public agencies might or might not 
stop with the control of loans. In any 
event we'll have more control over our 
own business if we get ready to handle 
all phases of it; and the industry would 
be in a tough spot if this public money 
were withdrawn suddenly and we were 
left with no preparations for carrying on. 
This city and the State need more houses 
and it would be serious if building were 
forced to stop simply because there was 
no organization for handling loans.” 
The accompanying photographs don’t 
do justice to the well lighted and spacious 
displays of building materials in the Bald- 
ridge plant. These Southwestern dealers 
are paying much attention to the display 
of goods, and they’re expanding their 





Plant of the Albuquerque Lumber Co., at 
Albuquerque, N. M. 





lines to include all building materials. 
This isn’t anything new down here, for 
dealers have long been convinced that it’s 
easier to sell lumber if the merchant is 
fixed to supply everything needed in 
building a house. They’re just going 
on with the general idea. Mr. Baldridge, 
I think, believes that lumber sells hard- 
ware, rather than the other way around; 
but the building lines all go together. The 
lumbermen of a quarter of a century ago 
would be bothered for a few days by the 
appearance of the modern yard; but 
they’d soon get the idea. Lumber is still 
the important line, but it does need trim- 
mings ; not only with a saw and plane but 
also with a paint brush and a screw- 
driver. 
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K. J. 
Baldridge, 
Albu- 
querque; 
a Leading 
Retailer 





J. M. Doolittle, of the Albuquerque 
Lumber Co., is a genial merchant whose 
good feelings are helped along by the 
fact that construction volume is definitely 
up. The Realm no longer feels much of 
a shock upon being told that sales have 
increased steadily and rapidly during the 
past year. Mr. Doolittle gave us much 
of the information about public aids to 
building in and around the city; and like 
most dealers he’s glad to see the con- 
struction move along but wonders what 
implications are contained in the method. 

L. C. Ange, of the Ange Builders 
Supply Co., told us that much new hous- 
ing construction has gone forward under 
the FHA; some 50 or 60 houses since 
last fall. This FHA financing of new 
construction lagged for quite a while 
until the bankers had a good chance to 
look it over and think about it. The 
bankers were the key to the situation, 
here as everywhere else; and when they 
decided it didir’t have too many bugs in 
it they took hold and made things move. 
The beginning really came with repair 
and remodeling loans; but Mr. Ange 
thinks that that part of FHA, at least in 
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this city, has about done its stuff. This 
concern carries a large stock of hardware 
and collateral lines. 

Wm. G. Ramshaw of the Ramshaw 
Lumber Co., went into retailing here 
some three years ago, after a wide ex- 
perience in manufacturing and wholesal- 
ing; and his knowledge of western 
lumber and lumbermen is encylopaedic. 
He has known most of the staff of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for many years. 

Mr. Ramshaw’s extensive contact with 
the lumber business leads him to believe 
that a certain reorganization or change 
in attitude is due in the industry, that it 
is important, and that it may be a little 
hard to bring about 

“A good many men talk about the low- 
ered morale of the American people,” he 
said. “I think that’s true. Everybody 
knows of persons who have rather let go, 
and who have decided the Government 
owes them a living. Well, something re- 
motely like that has happened in the 
lumber business. Lumbermen don’t ex- 
actly expect the Government to keep 
them, but they seem to have the idea that 
the public owes them a living volume of 
trade. It happens everywhere; among 
manufacturers and wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Because of the depression and 
the reduced volume, some business men 
are doing things they wouldn’t have done 
in the old days before the depression oc- 
curred, and that they will not do in the 
future when volume once more reaches a 
reasonable figure. But, in the meantime, 
morale is rather down. Lumbermen as 
a rule are high grade men. They are 
generally intelligent and _ trustworthy. 
But the pressures and disasters of the 
last few years have pushed them into 
practices that are not very good for them 
or for the public. I don’t think it’s espe- 
cially worse in any one area or in any 
one branch of business. But competition 
has slid into bad practices. It’s my idea 
that competition is a necessary thing, 
when it’s put on the right basis. But 
it ought to rest on the foundation of in- 
telligent service and fair price. Prob- 
ably, on the whole, sound service and 
reasonable price do prevail; but the ex- 
ceptions have become important. You 
know what those exceptions are. They 
happen as between manufacturers or 
wholesalers as well as retailers; a feeling 
of jealousy, an effort to stack the cards. 


Service the Basis of Business 


“During the depression, Henry Ford 
told his subordinates, according to report, 
that when they got thinking and worry- 
ing about competing manufacturers and 
planning how to stop them, they were 
playing into these competitors’ hands. 
The things for them to think about were 
their own cars, their own efficiency, their 
services and their prices. Without too 
much change, that’s good advice for our 
industry. It’s got to be followed, sooner 
or later, if the public is to be kept in- 
terested in our business. Maybe it’ll not 
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be hard, but it ought to be begun.” 

Mr. Ramshaw has recently paneled his 
office and salesrooms in knotty pine; 
something that fits well into the atmos- 
phere of a lumber office. 

At the big plant of the Superior Lum- 
ber Co., we found that Andres M. Vigil 
was away. No, it isn’t pronounced that 
way. We made the same mistake. Two 
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Boys, Builders of 
the Future 


Because of the many pressing 
and important promotion projects 
that demand immediate attention 
and because of the limited funds 
so far available, it probably will 
not be feasible for the lumber in- 
dustry, through the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, to 
inaugurate at an early date a na- 
tion-wide program of promotion 
among the youth of the country, 
as has been discussed at meet- 
ings of the trade promotion com- 
mittee. It should be possible, 
though, for State or regional cam- 
paigns to be inaugurated, in 
which the active interest should 
be enlisted of both manufacturers 
and dealers, with the latter being 
the key men in the program. 
Meeting in Seattle, Wash., this 
month, directors of the National 
association and members of re- 
gionals will have an opportunity 
to learn something of the splendid 
work along this line being accom- 
plished in Oregon through enlist- 
ing the interest of the young peo- 
ple and the organization of Boys’ 
Builders’ Clubs. This excellent 
work has been accomplished 
largely through the efforts of one 
man, who has had the co-opera- 
tion of the State College, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and in a very modest way the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN sincerely hopes that di- 
rectors of the National may find 
it both desirable and possible to 
enlarge this work in Oregon and 
gradually to extend it to other 
States. This will be a start in the 
right direction that should eventu- 
ally lead into a national project, 
perhaps in co-operation with the 
National 4-H Clubs. 























syllables with the “g” like an “h,” as in 
“Gila.” This yard carries a large stock of 
paint and other collateral lines. 

“We're fortunate here,” remarked 
B. A. Baker, of the Superior company, 
“in having all these payrolls that are 
made up of Federal money. But, like 
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other communities that are similarly situ- 
ated, this one finds that collections are 
still slow; better than they were by con- 
siderable, to be sure, but not quite as 
good as we'd like A good many people 
hold back, too, from borrowing much 
money to build. They want to save up 
a fair part, before starting; and it takes 
some time to accumulate the surpluses 
that warrant new building. Maybe that’s 
just as well in the long run. Cottage 
trade revived first, and it’s already im- 
portant in local volume.” 

The Bruce Lumber & Supply Co. has 
a handsome plant; but the manager was 
away for the week-end. Gone fishing, 
as we recall it; a sideline that has a good 
many devotees among lumbermen. 

F. S. Herbert, of the Independent 
Lumber Co., doesn’t like Government 
trade. Just doesn’t like its red tape, the 
inspectors who assume to pass on grades, 
the detail endlessly spun out in jobs 
financed with Government loans—or 
anything else connected with it of which 
he could think at the moment. “We're 
going to clean up the New Deal this fall,” 
he added with an anticipatory glint in 
his eye. Aside from this annoyance, he 
finds trade improving. 

Mr. McDowell, of the El Rio Lumber 
Co., added his testimony that, on a com- 
parative basis, trade is much improved. 
“The recent depression,” he said, “is the 
only one that Albuquerque has really felt 
in a generation.” 

The visitor to this area, if he is really 
interested in housing, will stop at some 
of the Indian Pueblos. The Realm stopped 
at Isleta, a few miles south of Albu- 
querque. According to tradition, this 
town is many centuries old. The squat 
little adobe houses, mostly in color of the 
soil, bake under a wide and brilliant sky; 
very cool, they say, on the inside. There’s 
a big plaza in the center, with the ancient 
little Catholic church along one side, and 
beside it is the priest’s home and garden. 
That garden wouldn’t be noteworthy in a 
more verdant country; but it is very 
peaceful and lovely in its brown, sun- 
baked setting. A squaw, dressed up like 
a carnival and looking much like the 
Powerful Katinka, was, so she said, 
“making dough’’; that is, adobe. Repairs 
te some walls were in progress. A swarm 
of Indian children surrounded us. They 
are indefeasible beggars; cute little beg- 
gars, to be sure, but insistent. The 
Realm is a push-over for children, and 
we hastily put what small coins we had 
into outstretched little brown hands. 
Then we had a demonstration of the fact 
that Uncle Sam’s schools at least teach 
the youngsters to speak his language. 
One little girl about eight, looked at us 
in black-eyed reproach and in a hurt 
voice remarked in perfect English, “But, 
please Sir, you gave Ioleta a dime, and 
you gave me only one little nickel!” 
Feeling much as though we’d been caught 
in a stranger’s hen house, we feverishly 
equalized matters. 
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(Continued from front page) 
includes the chimney, however, further 
explaining the financial setup, Mr. 
Kleiner said: “If you own a pair of lots 
worth $500 and build a $1,600 home on 
them the total cost would be $2,100. You 
can borrow 70 to 80 percent of the total 
cost, which is $1,500 to $1,600, or enough 
to build the house, if your lots are ap- 
praised for $500 and you have a clear 
deed. If your lots are worth less, you 
must have the difference in cash. We 
have other designs built around the same 
original floor plan, 28x24 feet. We can 
install a dinette for $75 additional, a 
laundry room for $100 extra, and a garage 
from $150 upward.” 

The house was completely furnished by 


AMERICAN 


Selling Low-Cost Homes 


plant. Notable among 
these is the display 
room, finished in 
United States Gyp- 
sum board, shown in 
one of the accom- 





Kitchen cabinet dis- 

play of the Model 

Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 





panying illustrations. 
This room, 20x60 
feet, is used for dis- 
playing the stock of 
unfinished furniture, 
of which consider- 





Display room featuring stock of unfinished furniture 


one of the local department stores, with- 
out cost to the Model Lumber Co.:;: and, 
incidentally, the department store as a 
direct result sold one order for over $800 
worth of furniture, paid for in cash, to 
a lady for whom the Model Lumber Co. 
constructed a home. 

The company has recently built five 
other homes which resulted directly from 
the “Modelo,” and is furnishing mate- 
rials for six more which are also trace- 
able to the model home. In addition, the 
Model company has recently built a brick 
residence in Tacoma costing over $6,000. 

“When people want a home built,” said 
Mr. Kleiner, “we take the contract and 
sublet all labor, and look after the job 
from start to finish. We also arrange 
for the loan, and look after all the details 
in connection with same.” 

Practicing what it preaches as to the 
benefits of modernization, the Model 
Lumber Co. has recently made some 
worthwhile improvements in its own 


able is sold, bringing in a nice, clean 
profit with no additional overhead. 
“When we take a customer down to see 


. & 
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the insulation room,’ remarked Mr. 
Kleiner, “he may while there see some- 
thing that he wants in the furniture line.” 


The Model yard is situated on a well- 
traveled highway, and the 20 lights of 
plate glass in the store front (which is 
250 feet long), with a neon sign in each, 
attract a great deal of attention during 
the day, and even more at night. The 
company believes strongly in advertising 
and uses all the daily papers; also broad- 
casts over two radio stations. In the 
broadcasts attention is called, in seventy- 
five word announcements, to the Model 
Home, the Fairbanks-Morse Co. equip- 
ment, and the other commodities offered. 


The personnel of the organization, 
headed by Morris Kleiner, who is presi- 
dent of both the Model Lumber Co. and 
its affiliate—the Liberty Lumber Co.— 
includes Burt L. Vaughan, in charge of 
designing and estimating ; Dave H. Falor 
and Ben Rome, drafting and engineering ; 
Mrs. Walter Dyer, accounting; Jim 
Cashion, refrigerator and hardware de- 
partment; Fred Hofto and George Cas- 
seday, shipping-department ; Warren Ale- 
shire, A. Stang and W. Fenton, truck 
salesmen. 





The home appliances department and paint stock 
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Getting Around Objections to “Party Line Phone Duns” 


“Party lines are a factor with the lum- 
ber yard having wide country trade. The 
merchant can’t use the telephone in col- 
lecting as the city store does. It just 
won't do!” 


Despite this reasoning, the telephone is 
one of the best collection aids of the 
lumber yard, wherever located. The 
trick, of course, is to know how to use it. 

At least three out of four lumber-yard 
customers have telephones. This is one 
reason why the device is so important. 
The lumber dealer can quickly and 
cheaply reach by telephone almost any 
delinquent on his books. Again, the 
telephone gives person-to-person con- 
tact. Questions may be asked, and 
answers secured. The evasive delinquent 


tosses a collection letter into the waste 
basket unread—but he has to listen, and 
make reply, when the dealer telephones 
him. 


The statements of a certain country 
merchant carry the printed line, “We use 
the telephone in collecting delinquent ac- 
counts.”” Fair enough. No debtor, this 
announcement having been made, can 
claim he is taken unawares if his party- 
line telephone rings and he is reminded 
of a promise unkept. The major worth 
of the statement, of course, will be in 
stimulating customers to pay promptly so 
that telephone follow-up does not occur. 

It is feasible to use the telephone a 
great deal in collecting—safely—without 
employing a statement announcement. 





attention-compelling way. 








Here’s a very good idea noted by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN observer 
in the office of the Riddoch Lumber Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. One of 
the sales counters has, on the side facing the customer, permanent panels 
of different kinds of hardwood flooring, with the species and grade of each 
clearly marked thereon in good-sized black letters. Needless to say, this 





device has practical value in displaying these items in an attractive and 
The panels are large enough to show the 
character and texture of the wood, which is finished just as it would ap- 
pear if laid in an actual floor. Incidentally, one of the big exterior signs 
of the company also makes use of a similar panel method for displaying 
samples of the different kinds of roofing handled. 








For example: 

“Hello, Jim,” the lumber dealer, get- 
ting a delinquent on the telephone begins. 
“How are you today? Mighty nice 
weather, isn’t it? Jim, I want to get 
some information from you. I’m running 





“ALL RIGHT!" 
“ALL RIGHT!!" 
You Get the Gong— 


but next time buy your roofing of a local 
dealer who will be always on the job, and 
not of the fly-by-night fellow who is here 
today and gone tomorrow, so that he 
can't make good if ydu're not satisfied. 
[You don't have to be a Major Bowes fan to 
get the point of the above clever bit from 


house-organ of the Alexandria Bay (N. Y.) 
Lumber Co.] 





low on corn. 
district ? 

“Do you think that Farrington may 
have some, or Holland? Thanks. 

“Oh, by the way, Jim, when we went 
over the books today your account for 
May seemed unpaid. Have we made a 
mistake . . . you are usually so prompt.” 

A few days in advance of a Farmers’ 
Institute, a lumber dealer called up all 
his delinquents, ostensibly to announce 
the meeting. He told all about it—speak- 
ers, subjects. Then, as though by an 
afterthought, “By the way,” he brought 
up the matter of the overdue account. 

Especially careful, one dealer simply 
calls up the delinquent, and talks about 
this and that matter until the delinquent 
has had a fine chance to “dun himself.” 
Many do so. 

The party-line condition is, in some 
ways, a great advantage to the lumber 
yard. For example, suppose a customer 
has ignored two or three statements and 
reminders. The dealer sends a brief 
letter : 

“Not having heard from you in reply 
to statements and two letters I was about 
to telephone you today, to find out what 
the matter was—and then recalled that 
you are on a party line. 

“Won’t you please come in to see me 
right away, or send me a check? Unless 
I hear from you, there’ll be nothing else 
for me to do but to ring you up.” 

The last sentence of this letter can be 
omitted, making it less drastic. How- 


Is there any out in your 
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ever, when a delinquent has been dis- 
courteous in neglecting to reply to in- 
quiries, a lumber dealer can hardly be 
criticized for using the telephone to get 
information. 

In some cases, the delinquent may 
flare up—but promise to pay. He will 
cease to feel injured after the payment 
is made; but in future he will remember 
the phone, and be disposed to meet his 
account more promptly. 

“We cover by personal calls, or tele- 
phone, all accounts unpaid on the 20th,” 
reads an effective reminder sent about 
the 15th. “Your account is unpaid. Will 
you please give the matter attention ?” 
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Association Recognizes Value 
of "Round Table" Ideas 


The editor of this department has long 
suspected that from no other source avail- 
able to dealers could be gleaned as many 
business-building, profit-making ideas 
and suggestions as are here presented 
from issue to issue. Nevertheless, he felt 
pleased and complimented to find that the 
July bulletin of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association presented a 
number of condensed stories from this de- 
partment under the title “What Other 
Dealers Are Doing to Increase Sales, as 
Told to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,” 
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An accompanying letter from J. V. 
Smith of the Association staff says: 


You will note from enclosed copy of our bul- 
letin, “Advertising Suggestions,” that we have 
taken the liberty of using some of the matter 
contained in a recent issue of your journal, 
We do not know of anything that can be made 
more helpful to a dealer than to learn what 
others in the same industry are doing to secure 
business. We assume that there will be no ob- 
jection to our thus using information contained 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, provided, of 
course, we give proper credit. 


Mr. Smith has been assured that we 
shall be glad to have these merchandising 
and advertising ideas passed along 
through the monthly association bulletin. 
It is interesting to note that the selection 


Fence Protects and Beautifies Yard 


NE OF THE neatest, trimmest retail 
lumber plants in the Mountain States 
area is that of the Foster Lumber Co., 

at Ordway, Colo. This yard, completed last 
fall, was fully described and _ illustrated 
in the Nov. 23, 1935, issue of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman. An interesting feature 
of this fine establishment is the fence sur- 
rounding it, illustrations of which are now 
herewith presented. The blueprint repro- 
duction shows detailed construction, while 
the halftone cut gives a closeup view of 
the finished fence. The pickets, which are 
of unusual size, are coated with aluminum 
paint, and present a very attractive ap- 
pearance. 
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appearing in the July bulletin includes 
ideas reported to the American LuM- 
BERMAN by dealers in seven towns of 
three States. They deal with such live 
topics as selling paints and roofing by cir- 
cular letters; using FHA loans to stimu- 
late business, selling repairs and improve- 
ments to farmers; distributing advertis- 
ing literature through mailing lists; per- 
sonal solicitation of new and remodeling 
jobs, and other trade-building ideas. 





Two Great Newspapers Endorse 
American Lumberman's 
Campaign 

LouisviL_e, Ky., July 13.—A decided 
compliment was paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by the publishers of the 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times, 
of this city, which reproduced the edi- 
torial message originally set forth on 
front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Feb. 1, 1936, headed “Build With the 
Bonus,” and pointing out to the veterans 
the desirability of applying as much as 
practicable of their bonus money to the 
building and modernizing of homes. This 
slogan and message have since been 
adopted by many newspapers, organiza- 
tions and firms, in campaigns to publi- 
cize the building and modernizing of 
homes as best possible use for all avail- 
able bonus funds. 

The folder referred to was sent by the 
publishers of the above great newspapers 
to all lumber and building material deal- 
ers in the large territories which they 
regularly cover, the entire front page of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 1, 
1936, being reproduced in fac-simile, with 
the following endorsement : 

“The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gives 
sound advice to those in the building and 
modernizing trades. Every industry is 
now striving for the bonus money, and 
only through aggressive selling can the 
building trades and those allied with 
building in equipping and furnishing 
homes get their due.” 





Finds It Pays to Have One Man 
Look After Collections 


The Burton-Walker Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah, has reduced its credit losses on small ac- 
counts to a new low by the appointment of a 
full-time credit man who devotes his whole at- 
tention to handling account-qualification and 
collection work. Collecting is done entirely by 
personal contact. As soon as a bill becomes 
delinquent the credit man calls on the customer. 
If unable to get the money at that time, he in- 
sists on a definite date, and time of day, being 
set for another call. And he is there “on the 
dot.” The collector has done particularly well 
on collecting old accounts, that have been 
charged off. A number of good-sized bills owed 
by veterans have been paid out of their bonus 
money, simply because the accounts were fol- 
lowed up at the strategic time. 

“Having a full-time collector costs, but is a 
mighty good investment,” says E. L. Burton, 
president of the company. “The results of per- 
sonal contact are so much greater than from 
letters or telephone calls that the expense is 
justified, even in a comparatively small yard.” 
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Don't Be "Taken for a Ride” by 
Collection Slickers 


Don’t let slick collection racketeers get 
their hooks into you! They are operat- 
ing perennially, and as a result many 
dealers are wiser but sadder men. To 
show up these racketeers the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some time ago printed an 
article exposing their methods and telling 
what to do about the matter—written es- 
pecially for this paper by a man who 
knows the game inside and out. It was 
entitled “The Collection Racket—and 
What To Do About It,” and appeared on 
page 40 of the March 14, 1936, issue. 

The editor is reminded of this subject 
just at this time because of letters that 
come in asking about collection concerns, 
and especially by a bulletin just issued by 
the Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Richmond, which 
hoists a red danger signal under the head- 
ing “Watch Collection Agencies!” The 
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author of that article—presumably Secre- 
tary-manager Harris Mitchell—says: 


I hope this warning reaches all Virginia deal- 
ers in time to save them from the grief the 
racket is causing our fellow dealers in an ad- 
jacent State. 


Recently these dealers signed contracts with 
a collection agency, giving it a check for $30 
and turning over a number of accounts for col- 
lection. After the slick salesman had left, these 
dealers were amazed when they read their con- 
tracts. 

One of the clauses stated that once the ac- 
counts had been gven the agency for collection 
they could not be turned back to the dealer 
unless he paid the agency a fee amounting to 
30 percent of the amount of the accounts. An- 
other clause said that accounts turned over 
were done so in perpetuity; i. e., they remain 
the property of the agency until collected, re- 
gardless of the time taken to effect said. collec- 
tion. 

We had a message from one of these stuck 
dealers urging us to issue this warning so that 
Virginia dealers would not be taken in on this 
slick proposition, if these birds should come 
here. Our advice is: Don’t turn any accounts 
over to a collection agency before investigating 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CALLING 
SLEEPING-CAR PORTERS “GEORGE” 


GEORGE W. DULANY, Jr., Secretary 


Mr. Elmer Hole of the American Lumberman has sent me a copy ef his 
letter to you of June 22nd, and I read with interest the front page article in 
the American Lumberman of May 23rd descriting your recent talk on building 
material before your Community High School. 


Being a retail lumberman myself, and having been very active in 
the affairs of the National Lumber Mamfacturers' Association, I fully 
appreciate your resourceful, up-to-date, aggressive initiative in doing a job 
that every retail lumberman of the country ought to be keen to do in his ow 


In recognition of your activity, I am herewith conferring on you 
I regret that I can not send you a membership 
card at this time for the reason that w present supply is exhausted. I will 
send you one as soon as new ones are received. 


I started this Society twenty years ago as a joke, and it has 
spread all over the country until I have sent out 30,000 membership cards. 


With congretulations and best wishes for your continued activities. 


Po 4 


S.PCS.PG. 





111 West Monroe Street 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. July 1, 1936 


Fraternally yours, 


Secretary S.P. Cc. S.P.G. 








George W. Dulany, Jr., Chicago, comments upon a recent AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN feature. Besides being a national figure in the lumber in- 
dustry, Mr. Dulany is founder and secretary of the S. P. C. S. P. G. 
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carefully. If it won’t stand investigation you 
don’t want to fool with it; that’s a cinch. 

There are reputable collection agencies 
that operate along legitimate lines, but 
there are also enough of the other kind to 
make it wise for a dealer to know exactly 
what he is agreeing to before he turns any 
of his accounts over to anyone for collec- 
tion. After all is said and done, the 
dealer is, or ought to be, his own best col- 
lector. Anyway, he should not take 
chances on getting stung by turning any 
of his accounts over to agencies or per- 
sons that have not first been subjected to 
rigid investigation. So, watch your step, 
and save vain regrets later. 





Florida Dealers Have Choice 
About Paying Sales Tax 


OrLanpbo, Fia., July 13.—Thomas B. Adams, 
counsel for the Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, advises members that they may pay, 
or not pay just now, the one-half of one percent 
on retail sales, levied in 1935, after failure of 
the Florida Recovery Act, an anti-chain store 
movement by independent merchants. The in- 
formation is relayed by Secretary Claude E. 
Flambeau in a general letter. The matter is 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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with approval of the Florida supreme court. 
Hon. Jim Lee, comptroller, has let it be known 
that no force will be used to collect the tax, and 
that any payments that may be made will be 
kept in a separate fund, and returnable if the 
law is not sustained. 


"Up-to-date" Describes This 
Missouri Yard 


(Continued from Page 21) 

The office building, which stands by 
itself in front of the shed and warehouse 
structure, was on the property when it 
was purchased, and has been remodeled 
by the Sweet company for its use, the 
south half having been converted into a 
display room. No stock of any kind is 
kept in the office. All paint, hardware, 
roofing and sundries are to be found in 
the stock room, in the front portion of 
the shed, between the alleys. Moldings 
are piled flat above the stock room, and 
wallboard and sash and doors are kept in 
the space directly behind that occupied by 
those items. Practically all items that are 
frequently called for by cash customers 
are located within a space 40 feet square. 
Customers find it convenient to drive into 
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the parking area in front of the stock 
room to be served. 


The railroad switch, located in the rear 
of the yard, is convenient for unloading 
cement and heavy materials directly into 
the warehouse. It also extends across 
the rear of the yard, making unloading 
of lumber, shingles and lath easy. 


Robert L. Sweet is the son of C. B. 
Sweet, who was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. from 1901 to 1916, when he retired, 
and is now living in Los Angeles. The 
younger Mr. Sweet has been connected 
with the lumber business since being 
graduated from the University of Illinois, 
first working for two years in the Long- 
Bell plant at Longview, Wash., and the 
last ten years connnected with the Badger 
Lumber Co. 


Mr. Sweet has for a number of years 
been an enthusiastic reader of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, and like many other 
lumber executives, receives the paper at 
his residence; in order that, as he says, 
the articles and features found in each 
issue may be carefully read at leisure. 





Burial Vaults Made, Sold at Yard 


5,000 Barrels of Cement Sold by Pontiac, Ill., 
Lumber Concern for Town's Disposal Plant 


PontTIAC, ILL., July 13.—It is not often 
that one finds a lumber yard where burial 
vaults are made. The F. N. Smith & 
Son yard here, however, has been manu- 
facturing and selling concrete vaults for 
thirty years. Three that were in the yard 
when the writer stopped are shown in 
a picture with this story. Sales in this 
rather novel line of goods for a lumber 
and building material dealer are good, it 
was stated. 

Things were perking along in fine 
fashion on a recent morning when a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
stepped into the pleasant office of the yard. 
It was a hot day, with flies buzzing 
around irritatingly, and the company was 
on its merchandising toes, with displays 
of window screens and doors where every- 
one passing would see them. Paul A. 
Sparks, the genial general manager, who 
has been with the company since he was 







discharged from World War service in 
1919, informed the caller that his firm 
was enjoying good business, and had 
shown a 61 percent improvement in sales 
the first four months of 1936 in compari- 
son to the same period a year ago. That 
seemed reason enough to make anyone 
feel in swing with the times. 

In addition to supplying. the building 
materials for two new houses which were 
being constructed in Pontiac, the Smith 
yard had three other large material or- 
ders in hand. One called for delivery of 
5,000 barrels of cement for the $200,000 
sewage disposal plant being erected. 
About 200 barrels had been delivered to 
the site. Another big job for which the 
company was supplying the building ma- 
terials was repairing of the court house. 
The third largest order being filled from 
this completely stocked yard was for the 
new State police broadcasting station on 





4 radio echoes 
station at Pontiac, 
Ill, were being sup- 
plied by the F. N. 
Smith & Son yard 








Crude puns might be made about a live 

concern selling a dead line of goods, but 

the concrete burial vaults manufactured by 

this Illinois company have enjoyed ready 
sales for thirty years 


the grounds of the boys’ reformatory. A 
picture with this article shows the struc- 
ture as it was being built. It is one of the 
seven new stations in the State which 
send police calls to automobile and motor- 
cycle patrolmen. 

The Smith concern is seeking house- 
building business by interesting veterans 
of the World War in constructing homes. 
Mr. Sparks said that he had two such 
jobs definitely on tap. One ex-doughboy 
is putting his cash into a $7,000 residence, 
and the second is planning to build a 
$5,000 home. All materials for both will 
come from the local firm. Many other 
veterans are considered good prospects 
for new or modernized homes. 


F. N. Smith, the elder partner in the 
firm, “had not returned to Pontiac from 
Florida, where he spends about two- 
thirds of the year. His son, F. L. Smith, 
junior member of the company, is busi- 
ness manager of the Illinois highway de- 
partment. 
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Earle C. Fingerle, 
owner of the com- 
‘wee lumber yard 
earing his name at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is busy at his desk 





This bookkeeping 
machine is found to 
save the lumber 
yard a great deal 
of time in the 
course of a year's 
business 








ANN Arsor, MIcH., 
sity town was included in the itinerary of a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN because of word that the Fingerle 
Lumber Co. here had recently received eight carloads of lumber 
at one time, to constitute the largest individual shipment reach- 


July 13.—This pleasant, shady, univer- 


ing the city since 1918. Driving into a service station upon 
entering Ann Arbor, we inquired of an attendant if he knew 
where the lumber yard was. 

“Oh, sure,” he said, “I was down there the other night 
when its new office was opened. Boy, it’s a beauty! Now, 
you go down this street to . 7 


EXTERIOR HAS INVITING APPEARANCE 


It was an agreeable surprise to learn that our visit had 
coincided perfectly with the opening of the yard’s new office, 
and unraveling the directions given us we drew up before the 
gleaming, modernistic structure pictured on this page. It was 
enough for a moment to look at the individual features of the 
building which made it a good looking whole. Chrome-plated 
mouldings are fitted over the joints of the sections of exterior 
siding ; four large windows fill the front of the office, while a 
fifth takes up one end; the door opens directly into a spacious 
and neatly arranged display room; large, artistic, wooden block 
letters across the front announce that here is the “Fingerle 
Lumber Co.,” and corresponding letters on the end proclaim 
the firm’s stock of brick. 

Earle C. Fingerle, owner, was busy waiting on a customer, 
when we walked in. (Confidential note to readers: He is so 
young looking we didn’t think he was the boss until he told us 
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New Modernistic Office Is 
Town’s Beauty Spot 


so himself!) While he finished the sale, there was a chance to 
study the layout. The interior walls of the main office are 
knotty pine from Idaho “processed white in our own shop,” 
according to a wall plaque. Oak flooring had been given a fine 
polish, Celotex tile board made a neat looking ceiling, and 
modernistic chandeliers afforded indirect lighting. Eye-catch- 
ing was the paint exhibit, while next to it was an equally 
attractive showing of hardware items. All of the cupboards 
whose doors display hinges, handles, hooks, door knobs and 
such goods, contain hardware stock. Comfortable lounging 
chairs at one end of the large room afford pleasant relaxa- 
tion to those waiting. 


INSULATED AND AIR CONDITIONED 


Mr. Fingerle finished his transaction, and invited the writer 
into his private office for a chat. The room is beautifully 


finished with Philippine mahogany plywood walls, whose rich 





Sinking the manifolder into the counter to give employees arm- 
level writing was an innovation in the Fingerle Lumber Co. office 


color is set off by stainless-steel mouldings. Bruce block floor- 
ing makes an ideal base. There is wood trim around the door. 
The building is air-conditioned, and all walls and ceiling in- 
sulated with Balsam wool. 


OPENING DREW 6,000 VISITORS 


We learned that the young owner started his own lumber 
company here in 1931, when most business men were discour- 
aged about even continuing with established businesses. He 
had sold out to his partner, 
after operating the Milan 
Lumber Co., Milan, Mich., for 
three years previous to moving 





The beautiful new 
modernistic office dis- 
play room of the Fin- 
gerle Lumber Co. in 
its tree-sheltered set- 
ting is inviting to 
customers 








to Ann Arbor. Mr. Fingerle 
prepared himself with business 
administration courses at the 
University of Michigan, from 
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Aggressive Young Michigan Retailer Stocks 
and Sells Everything From Salt to Complete 
Line of Builders’ Supplies 


which he graduated. When he opened his yard here, he had 
one helper; now he employs ten persons on an average. This 
spring the company had outgrown its small office, and it was 
decided to build the new one. The present one was erected 
in five weeks, and open for public inspection for three nights. 
Six thousand persons visited the new quarters during the open- 
ing, received souvenirs, and were entertained. Women were 
given roses, and men received yard sticks. Every home owner 
was asked to register, and the cards were dropped into a 
cylinder for a later drawing. On the final night, the person 
whose name was drawn was given enough paint to put two 
coats on his residence. All the other cards—over 1,500—are 
live prospects for the company to visit. In addition to the 
grand prize, ten pieces of garden furniture and trellises were 
awarded nightly to lucky individuals. A magician performed 
each evening, and a troupe of ponies went through an act. 

The Fingerle concern is prepared to supply everything needed 
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To the right of the paint exhibit the visitor faces an attractive 
array of a full line of hardware items 


for a structure “from footing to chimney,” according to the 
owner. He estimated that at least forty carloads of lumber had 
been purchased for the yard since the first of the year. A unique 
piling system is used in the shed, where the bins are divided 
four times, and various widths of lumber stored together, while 
the lengths are the same. The basis for this method, Mr. 
Fingerle stated, is simply that one can see the width of a board 
a considerable distance away, but not its length. Therefore, 
10-foot pieces are put in the top tier, with 12’s 14’s and 16’s 
in that downward order. The large quantity of lumber bought 
to date this year is going into remodeling and new construction, 
with volume swinging toward the latter field. Materials were 
being supplied for twelve new homes, averaging $7,000 each, 
at the time of the writer’s call. 


ALERT TO SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


A trade-getter practised by Mr. Fingerle is the loaning of 
fiber board beveling and grooving tools to carpenters for using 
on Celotex when preparing it for attic insulation and wall cover- 
ing. The carpenters are not charged anything for the use of 
these devices, and receive them by assignment from the lumber 
company. 

Ann Arbor is a city having very hard water, and as a result 
there are over 1,600 water softeners installed in dwellings. The 
aggressive Mr. Fingerle saw this fact as source of sales for a 
side line, and stocked coarse salt such as is used in the softeners. 
Several carloads of salt are sold annually by his company, it 
was said. No charge is made for delivering a bag of salt, as 
it is put on a load of material going in the buyer’s direction and 
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dropped off. Three 
Chevrolet trucks and 
one Ford constitute 
the delivery fleet of 





A novel system of 

piling lumber by 

lengths, instead of 

widths as custom- 

ary, is discussed in 
this story 





the yard. All are 
painted white, and 
have the company’s 
name on the side in 
block letters, similar 
to those on the front of the office discussed above. 

Mr. Fingerle believes in modern working equipment, an ac- 
companying picture showing a man at work on a Burroughs 
bookkeeping machine in his office. Celotex plank is used here 
on the walls, tile on the ceiling, and floor is clear oak. Another 
photograph shows the clever manner in which a manifolder 
was sunk into the counter to make it handier to use. A feather- 
weight recorder is shown next to it. A file behind the counter 
contains the names of customers, work done for them, and 
what they are interested in. The office next to the bookkeep- 
ing room has redwood board walls and a maple floor. 


SHOWS HOW GOOD PAINT STAYS PUT 


A graphic paint exhibit is the use by Mr. Fingerle of his 
former office building as a subject. Every other clapboard was 
washed to show the public that a good paint can be scrubbed 
when it becomes dirty, and have the exterior of the building 
as bright and clear as when the covering was originally applied. 
Since the old office faces a much traveled street, the argu- 
ments set forth for a good quality paint are impressed into the 
minds of scores of persons daily. 








Occupying a considerable portion of the back wall of the main 
office is this neat display of paint goods 
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Admiral Byrd Thanks Company 
Which Supplied Hickory 


Forpyce, Ark., July 13.—B. A. Mayhew, 
manager Fordyce Lumber Co., is proud of a let- 
ter he has on display under the glass top of his 
desk. The letter is from Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd of polar expedition fame, and is dated 
May 15, at Boston, Mass. It reads: 

“On the anniversary of our return from the 
South Polar regions, I want to express to you 
my deep and enduring appreciation of the 
assistance you rendered our second Antarctic 
expedition, which helped to make it possible 
for us to serve more than twenty branches 
of science, and to map and take possession 
of thousands of square miles of new territory 
for the United States. 

“Attached to this sheet is an autographed 
piece of insulation from the wall of the ad- 
vance meteorological base, the southern- 
most habitation ever occupied by man. 

“In gratitude and friendship, 

“RICHARD BYRD, 
“Commander B. A. E. 2.” 


The communication from Admiral Byrd was 
prompted by the fact that the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co. donated all the hickory timber used by 
the expedition. From this hickory, cut in the 
woods near Fordyce, and sawed at the com- 
pany’s plant, skis were made for members of 
the expedition, and runners for the airplanes 
used on the trip. 





Local Group Organizes Planing 
Mill 

PortLAND, OreE., July 11.—A _ new planing 
mill will begin operations at Mill City, Ore., 
the latter part of this month, under the name 
of the Mill City Planing & Processing Co. The 
company has been organized by local business 
men. Officers are: Carl Kelly, president and 
manager; Arthur R. Hoenig, secretary and 
treasurer; T. W. Allen, Carl Kelly, Arthur 
Hoenig, Clyde Rogers and Frank Taylor, di- 
rectors. The plant will kiln dry, plane and 
manufacture lumber for wholesale and retail 
markets. Local business men also organized 
a co-operative company that is operating what 
was formerly the Hammond mill. 





Activities Resumed by Big Los 
Angeles Wholesaler 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 11.—Leonard 
Hammond is president of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., under a new set-up, and the company 
has resumed activities at its huge yard on 
Terminal Island in the harbor here. Seven 
ships are sailing again, and the company plans 
to keep a stock of more than 10,000,000 board 
feet flowing through the port yard. While a 
certain amount of millwork will be done, it will 
not be on the scale maintained previous to the 
death of the elder Hammond a year ago. Whole- 
saling rather will be emphasized, officials said. 





Smart Motor Trucks Bring More 
Business, Survey Indicates 


Good looking delivery equipment has come 
to occupy such a prominent place in the minds 
of retail dealers of all kinds that fully equipped 
delivery trucks are now in demand. All of 
the comfort and beauty accessories heretofor 
reserved for passenger automobiles are now 
required by the buyers of new commercial cars. 
These refinements include sun visors, rear vi- 
sion mirrors, ash trays, cigar lighters, radiator 
shells and grills, ventilating back windows, 
dome lamps, and all of the other recent motor 
car refinements. These facts were disclosed by 
a survey conducted by the Ford Motor Co. The 
survey indicates that there are three reasons 
for the demand for good-looking commercial car 
equipment. These are: first, to call the public’s 
attention to new firms, or those comparatively 
unknown; second, to increase the prestige of 
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established and well known firms; and third, 
to build customer satisfaction. Laundry, dry 
cleaning establishments and other enterprises 
whose principal customer contact is through 
delivery fleets, find, according to the survey, 
that smart-looking equipment results in in- 
creased business. 





RFC Prepares to Rehabilitate 


California Operation 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—Appraisal of 
the California property of the Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., by the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
which was necessary before a loan could be 
made to the company, has been completed. 
Readjustments and appraisals reveal that an 
amount between 2 and 2% million dollars will 
be sufficient to rehabilitate the company. It 
will be necessary to change part of the trans- 
portation system in order to effect a saving in 
logging operations. 





Growing Popularity of House 
Trailers Swells Consump- 
tion of Plywood 


ABERDEEN, WASH., July 11.—America even- 
tually may become a nation of nomads, and, 
in the process, the plywood industry is going 
to benefit substantially, according to 
Daniels of the Harbor Plywood Co., who re- 
turned here this week from an eight weeks’ 
trip through the South, the Atlantic seaboard 
and Middle West. 

Perhaps the most outstanding impression Mr. 
Daniels obtained on the entire trip was the 
great increase in the production of automobile 
trailers. He told of one plant in particular, 
which, he said, started less than a year ago in 
Detroit with a production of two to three trail- 
ers a week. Since then, he said, the plant has 
been moved to Mount Clemons, Mich., and a 
large factory, almost the size of some of the 
big automobile plants has been established. The 
production is now 56 trailers a day and by next 
year probably will be 300 a day, he said. 

“They are far behind the demand,” he said, 
“and every trailer is made of plywood.” 

Already the roads are dotted with skimming 
cars and trailers and nobody knows what it 
will be like in the next few years. “It looks 
like the whole country will be on the move,” 
he said. 

Just to show how the booming trailer busi- 
ness is affecting the plywood industry, Mr. 
Daniels said one big plant in Michigan next 
year will use close to 35,000,000 feet of ply- 
wood. The Harbor Plywood Co. in June 
shipped 750,000 feet of plywood to the firm, 
which, this year, all told, will utilize close 
to 7,000,000 feet, he said. 

Trailers are just one indication of returning 
activity in building, he said. Residences and 
apartment houses are springing up, and most 
of the building specifications call for plywood. 
“There is increasing use of fir plywood in resi- 
dence structures, especially for shelving and 
cabinet work, and more and more architects 
are specifying plywood for floors, walls and 
ceilings,” he said. He said, also, that he found 
his company’s product steadily spreading into 
new fields. At the big Westinghouse plant he 
found plywood going into reels for winding 
wire a brand new use for Harbor plywood. 





Pulp Plant to Start Soon 


Port Sr. Joe, Fra., July 15—The new 
$7,500,000 paper mill at Port St. Joe, Port St. 
Joe Paper Co., will be operating within 60 days, 
according to an announcement by Edward Ball, 
president of Almours Securities, DuPont affili- 
ate. Machines to manufacture news-print pa- 
per from southern pine will be installed as soon 
as the technical research now under way proves 
that the product can be produced satisfactorily 
in commercial quantities. 
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New Break-Down Mill to Supply 
Chip Plant 


SEATTLE, WaASH., July 11—A complete “break- 
down” sawmill plant, work on which will begin 
at once, is to be built for the Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Co. at Shelton, Wash. It will replace 
the present “break-down” operations of two 
shifts at the Reed mill, as well as the smaller 
plant at the pulp mill, and on completion will 
cut up the logs and supply all the chips required 
by Rainier Pulp & Paper Co. operations at 
Shelton. 

The pulp company has also entered into a 
long time lease with the Simpson Logging Co. 
owner of the Reed Mill division, for a tract 
of land on the bayside of the Reed mill, afford- 
ing raft and boom storage, landing for log 
haul, and a dock and building 180x200 feet in 
size. The mill proper will extend in “L” shape 
from the Reed mill out into the bay and along- 
side the new dock and crane-way completed by 
the Reed mill last winter. 

Building of the new plant will take about a 
year, because of the necessity of continuing 
the present 2-shift break-down, and _ building 
entirely around the present Rainier chipping 
plant to maintain the chip supply. Pending this, 
the Reed mill operation will be confined to but 
one shift in the sawing of fir timber. 

The new Rainier mill will have its separate 
log haul, log deck, 8 foot bandsaw and resaws, 
but the logs will be sawed into large timbers 
only, and sent by live rolls directly into the 
chipping division. 





British Columbia Ports Change 


Ranks for Volume 


Vancouver, B. C., July 11—According to 
figures recently released by the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange, covering the first four 
months of the year, Vancouver leads the field 
as the largest lumber exporting port in British 
Columbia, with a total of 160,072,935 feet, 
Port Alberni, which for the past four or five 
years has held third place, is second this year, 
with a total of 89,558,000 feet; and New West- 
minster, formerly in second place, is third with 
58,636,695 feet. Chemainus and Victoria are 
in fourth and fifth places respectively. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 4, 1936, totaled 1,363,398 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 66,940 cars (a decrease of 
1,082 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 20); grain, 83,710 cars; livestock, 
24,207 cars; coal, 219,626 cars; coke, 16,330 
cars; ore, 94,799 cars; merchandise, 303,352 
cars, and miscellaneous 554,434 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended July 4 show 
a decrease of 14,130 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended June 20. 


Star of Radio and Movies In- 
sulates Home Against 


Summer Heat 


Bing Crosby’s new 24-room home in Los 
Angeles, says a news article in the Insuliter, 
house organ of The Insulite Co., 1-6 Builders 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn., is being 
insulated against the burning summer heat of 
the San Fernando Valley. Lok-Joint lath was 
used as an insulating plaster base on the ceil- 
ings of all second floor rooms, the ceilings of 
the recreation room and living room, and on 
the south and west exterior walls. It was also 
used on the ceiling of the basement heating 
room. The movie colony, generally, in the con- 
struction of new homes, shows its appreciation 
of the value of insulation as a summer heat 
retardant. 
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When You Sell a Barn Job the 


PROFIT ON BARN EQUIPMENT 
Can and Should Be Yours, Too 


Figuring a barn job formerly was confined 
chiefly to lumber, timbers, shingles, and mill- 
work, together with the nails and whatever 
small amount of hinges and other hardware 
might be needed. Equipment for handling the 
livestock was for convenience—a stanehion for 
the cow being milked, a trough for the hay and 
grain, and such things—and was manufactured 
on the job, often by “rule of thumb” procedure, 
with not too much attention paid to scientific 
design. These stalls, stanchions, pens and such 
things were made of wood, of course, so it nat- 
urally followed that practically all the barn busi- 
ness went to the lumber dealer. 

The modern barn presents a different picture, 
and a different job of estimating, for today’s 
farmer is more inclined to see his barn as a tool 
with which he can obtain greater production, in- 
stead of just an expense or merely a place in 
which to milk his cows or feed his horses. He 
has been told that certain types of factory-built 
equipment will not only be more convenient but 
also will make his stock more comfortable and 
thereby increase production and farm profits. 

A result of this is that when the dealer gets 
a barn job to figure he will find that the bill 
does not contain the boards and 2x4s to make 
stanchions, stalls, troughs, pens, ventilators and 
such things, for the farmer intends that these 
pieces of equipment shall be factory-made, either 
all-metal or metal-and-wood as the case may 
be. Because they are factory-made he does not 
consider them part of the barn bill itself, and 
probably will buy them somewhere else. 

Or will he? 

Who is a more logical person to sell him these 
parts of the barn than the lumber and material 
dealer, who always did sell them when they 
were made entirely of wood? Who has a bet- 
ter chance to sell him this equipment than the 
dealer who knows about the new barn as soon 
as the farmer starts figuring on costs? Who 
can give better service, both as a salesman for 
the manufacturer and as advisor and purchas- 
ing agent for the farmer, than the intelligent 
lumber and material dealer with his years of 
construction experience and knowledge of the 
local farm trade? And finally, who is better 
entitled to the attractive profits brought by this 
type of business, than the dealer who sells the 
barn job in the first place? 

To most alert dealers the answer to all these 
is emphatically “Nobody!” For experience has 
proved that the lumber dealer who is always 
careful to ask about the equipment when he is 
figuring a barn bill, finds himself in a most ad- 





vantageous position for making the sale, and 
probably for aiding the farmer to obtain a bet- 
ter barn value for his money. It is not surprising 
that the manufacturers of patent barn equip- 
ment should favor the lumber and material dealer 
as the retailer of their products, for this equip- 
ment gives the best re- 
sults when it is care- 
fully planned to fit in 





It is unusual to find as 
much of a display of barn 
equipment as this one in 
the S. Pollock & Son sales 
room, for most dealers 
sell by catalog only, ex- 
cept on door hangers and 
track, but C. A. Pollock 
and his associates are 
well pleased with the re- 
sults of this display 





with the design of the 
barn, and the barn de- 
signed to fit the equip- — 
ment—and it is the lumber dealer who partici- 
pates in planning the barns. Often, in fact, 
it is due to the lumber dealer’s salesmanship 
that the farmer is made to realize the impor- 
tance of the new barn so that he is willing to 
go ahead with the building of it. So the 
lumber dealer quite properly can put himself 
into a position to retain the business in equip- 
ment whether it is hand-made of standard 
lumber items or factory-made under patents, and 
thereby garner for himself a handy profit. 

A good example of how this works is a sale 
recently made by J. Alexander Navarre, man- 
ager of the Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co.’s branch 
at Monroe, Mich. Backing up a firm belief that 
a modern lumber dealer should sell everything 
that goes into the building of a home, barn or 
cther structure, there is a great variety of lum- 
ber and materials under this company’s big sheds, 
and the farm customer can find here just about 
anything in the building line he may want. In 
fact, in order to establish itself the more firmly 
as a farm supply source this company took on 
the sale (at this and its four other Michigan 
yards) of a well known line of farm_imple- 
ments, so that farmers would most certainly get 
into the habit of coming to this place to trade. 
And of course Mr. Navarre sells barn equip- 
ment. He doesn’t need 
to carry much ofa stock 
to do this—about all he 
keeps on hand are items 
that are standard for 
almost any barn, such as 
door hangers and track, 





These cow stalls and 

stanchions considerably in- 

creased the profit which 

the Hixon-Peterson Lum- 

ber Co. obtained from 

this barn job near Mon- 
roe, Mich. 





ventilators and the like, 
and the other products 
in the line he buys on 
order only. 

One day J. R. Dennis- 
ton, prominent Monroe 
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business man, executive of a chain of theaters, 
was talking to Mr. Navarre about some exten- 
sive improvements he was contemplating on a 
farm he had just bought. He wanted to make 
this well-located farm a show place as well as a 
paying investment, but the barn did not seem to 





offer much chance of either, in its condition at 
that time. It needed painting, for one thing, and 
a new roof, and it needed to be insulated, and 
after talking it over Mr. Denniston decided to 
not only insulate the walls but seal them, also, 
with one-inch boards. Because the theater man 
felt that he ought to divide the business up 
among his fellow merchants, not giving it all to 
one, only part of the order for lumber, insula- 
tion, etc., went to the Hixon-Peterson company, 
but even so Mr. Navarre’s part was a good 
sized order if he wanted to stop with that. But 
he didn’t. 

“Now, how about the cow-barn equipment ?” 
he asked, and brought out the attractive catalog 
which the manufacturer had supplied him. It 
is a high quality, well known line, natty in 
appearance and efficient in operation, and exten- 
sive advertising by the manufacturer had made 
Mr. Navarre’s task comparatively easy. That 
was the kind of stall for the fine Guernsey herd 
to be built up, and this the kind of stanchions. 
Litter carriers, hay track, ventilators, pens—see- 
ing the catalog was believing, for the value of 
these products is well known. Almost every 
farmer has seen them in use somewhere, and is 
familiar with the ease with which they may be 
kept clean and sanitary, keeping the animals 
comfortable and productive. So Mr. Navarre got 
the order, and the special equipment was re- 
ceived in plenty of time for installation, as an 
accompanying illustration shows. 

That is the way most dealers sell this equip- 
ment—simply by talking about it at the time 
the barn is being planned or the bill is being 
figured. Some, however, seize this opportunity 
for greatly increased farm business and use 
patent barn equipment as an entering wedge to 
the sale of other building materials, or perhaps 
to the sale of a new barn. With the strong 
emphasis which new milk ordinances are plac- 
ing upon sanitation and modern handling meth- 
ods, this is an especially timely topic in dairy- 
ing sections, and in many communities the op- 
portunities are great enough to justify a display 
similar to that of S. Pollock & Son, Coldwater, 
Mich., which is also pictured on this page. It 
requires but little room, is always interesting to 
farmers, and is the one best method to demon- 
strate the points of superiority of the product. 
Hundreds of dealers sell the equipment without 
any display other than the wall card, however, 
and they are well pleased with the results they 
obtain thereby. 
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SEATTLE, WAsH., July 11.—The Olympic Pen- 
insula has long been spoken of as the last great 
reservoir of timber in western Washington. It 
is certainly the greatest undeveloped area in 
the State, comprising 4 million acres of country, 
largely mountainous and, according to the For- 
est Service survey, containing 75 billion feet of 
Douglas fir, western red cedar, West Coast 





Two wooden Indians and one live cedar shake manu- 


facturer—Chas. E. Putman. Can you pick out the 

“shake man? These Indian figures, standing in 

the Indian village of Queets, were carved out of 
western red cedar by Queets Indians 
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Indians First Tested Ma- 


terial of “America’s 
Overcoat’ 


hemlock and Sitka 
spruce timber. 
Western red cedar 


has been called “Amer- 
ica’s overcoat lumber,” 
because of its durability 
when exposed to the ele- 
ments in such uses as 
roofing and sidewall coverings of homes. This 
western country is filled with evidences of the 
durability of red cedar. 

Along the shore line of the peninsula are 
found many Indian villages, such as Neah Bay, 
LaPush and Queets. The Indians here for gen- 
erations have used red cedar for constructing 
their ocean going canoes, and are experts in 
selecting and hewing out red cedar logs to fash- 
ion their craft. 

The Indian vessel shown herewith has with- 
stood the beating of the waves and alternate 
wetting and drying by salt water for many years. 
This boat is undoubtedly the work of Queets 
Indians, and was carved out of a great cedar 
log so many years ago that your reporter was 
unable to locate an inhabitant of the region 
that could say when. It is located at the pres- 
ent time on Clearwater Creek, a few miles 
from the Indian village of Queets. Fashioned 
along lines of the old Indian war canoes, it is 
26 feet overall, with a 5-foot beam. The orig- 
inal decorative bowsprit has been lost. It has 
been used for many purposes, including the 
transportation of freight along the coast, and 
is still seaworthy, although it has not been in 
the water for the past few years. 

The old one-piece hull, without a visible split 
or blemish, is an eloquent bit of evidence as to 
the time-defying qualities of western red cedar. 


Old Queets Indian war canoe, 36 feet long, 5-foot beam. 
children displaying red cedar shakes 
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Shingle sawyer's 


Charles E. Putman, producer and distributor 
of red cedar shakes and shingles, discovered 
this interesting piece of old Indian handicraft 
when searching the peninsula for red cedar 
timber from which to produce shakes and shin- 
gles. Mr. Putman and his associates hold patent 
on the production of “Fitite Colonial Shakes,” 
which have become an extremely popular prod- 
uct, particularly for sidewall covering. 

In the accompanying illustration, Theo May 
Hedwall and her brother, Bobby Hedwall, chil- 
dren of a shingle sawyer, are standing in the 
canoe displaying some of Mr. Putman’s hand 
split red cedar shakes, which will be used to 





Kentucky Cedar Posts Sound 
After 120 Years of Use 


Jenkins, Ky., July 13.—A striking example 
of the long life of red cedar is shown on the 
mountain farm of “Uncle” William Hall, on the 
headwaters of Beaver Creek, where can be seen 
a number of red cedar posts that were put down 
120 years ago by the late Robert Hall, father 
of the present owner of the property. The 
posts are in a splendid state of preservation, 
one of them recently taken out of the ground 
being sound practically through and through. 





New Firm Acquires Fine Tract 
of Kentucky Hardwood 


PirrspurcH, Pa., July 13.—Announcement 
has been. made that, owing to the recent death 
of F. O. McMillan and termination of the part- 
nership of A. G. McMillan and A. Dale Mc- 
Millan, the firms of McMillan Bros. Co. of 
Pennsylvania, and McMillan Bros. Co. of Ken- 
tucky, have been dissolved, effective July 1. 
A. Dale McMillan is now operating as Mc- 
Millan Hardwood Co, of Pittsburgh and Har- 
lan, Ky. 

Mr. McMillan has announced that, in addi- 
tion to his present developments, purchase re- 
cently was made of the “Eversole Tract,” con- 
sidered to be one of the best remaining in east- 
ern Kentucky, containing millions of feet of 
hardwoods in splendid variety, from ash to 
walnut. Production is expected to start on 
part of this boundary in the near future. 





Milwaukee Concern to Log 
British Columbia Tract 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 13.—Lumbering 
operations in the John Schroeder Lumber Co.’s 
interest in British Columbia may get under 
way early next year, now that a new concrete 
road enables the firm to get to these holdings. 
The Schroeders own 36,000 acres of virgin 
timber, through the Schroeder Timber Prod- 
ucts Co., on the Canoe and Wood rivers, tribu- 
taries of the Columbia. Preparations for log- 


ging operations are now being completed by 
W. J. Merkel, of the Schroeder company. 

The Milwaukee lumber firm also is preparing 
for an early reopening of its sawmill at Ash- 
land, Wis., but may lease it for the remainder 
of this season, and, if present plans materialize, 
will start its own operations early next year. 

The Schroeder company has prospects of leas- 
ing some of its Florida timber holdings for 
cattle grazing purposes. In this State, the firm 
recently sold 43,000 acres of the original 62,500- 
acre tract, which stretched through three coun- 
ties, to the Federal Government for the develop- 
ment of a forestry and wild life preserve. 


Pine and Hardwood Depart- 
ments Separated by 
Louisiana Mill 


SuHREvePorT, La., July 13.—Announcement 
has been made that, effective July 1, the hard- 
wood department of the Peavy-Moore Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) has been entirely separated from the 
pine department, both in operation and sales. 
The hardwood department is now under the 
management of Percy Bass, whose headquarters 
have been transferred to No. 1109 American 
National Bank Building, Beaumont, Tex. 

William A. Peavy, sales manager of the com- 
pany, will continue to direct the sales of the 
yellow pine department from his office in 
Shreveport. 

Mr. Bass is a well known and thoroughly 
equipped hardwood man, and buyers of Peavy- 
Moore hardwoods will be assured of good man- 
ufacture and prompt handling of their orders. 





Designs Pontoon to Hold Log 
Rafts Securely 


ABERDEEN, WASH., July 11.—Grays Harbor 
lumbermen and tug boat operators are studying 
a new plan for handling coastwise log tows, 
designed to prevent raft break-ups and log loss, 
suggested by Don Bates, Portland, Ore., in- 
surance man. Mr. Bates has designed a pon- 
toon apparatus, consisting of two 170-foot 
“cigar” shaped pontoons, lashing gear and 
spreaders, to aid in buoying up the logs and 
to lash the logs into one compact mass. The 
pontoons would rest on either side of the raft, 
and would be held apart by 47-foot spreaders. 
The légs would be securely lashed between 
the pontoons, which are of steel and suffi- 
ciently braced to stand the wear and tear of 
ocean travel. Mr. Bates estimates that the 
rafting apparatus could handle 430,000 feet of 
logs at a clip, with a draft of only eight feet. 
He points out that this factor would be of con- 
siderable value in moving logs out of shallow 


harbors on the Oregon and Washington coasts. 
—_—_—_ 


Eight Million-Foot Raft Leaves 


Columbia River 


San Francisco, CAuir., July 11—The Red 
Stack tug Sea Lion, of San Francisco, left the 
Columbia River July 7 with a 950-foot log 
raft of 8,000,000 feet of lumber in tow. The 
raft, bound for San Diego, is the second one 
for that destination to be. towed by the Sea 
Lion this season. The trip takes about fifteen 
days. 
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It was dusk of a perfect June day when Paul 
F. Smith, sales manager of Bradley, Miller & 
Co., Bay City, Mich., and a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, together com- 
pleted a tour of the firm’s plant and went back 
to the office. Near the structure, a large man 
was kneeling on the ground as his hands busily 
planted zinnias in a flower border by a white 
picket fence. It was the writer’s introduction 
to J. M. Miller, president of the company to 
which he has given all of his adult life, having 
started to work at the plant fifty-five years 
ago at the age of eighteen. Straight as the 
giants of the forest, which have passed through 
his hands for over a half century of manufac- 
turing, and with a strong grip on life, Mr. 
Miller faces the future of the industry with 
confidence and unconquerable courage. 


GOOD WOOD, FINE WORKMANSHIP 


It is an education to inspect a modern and 
smoothly operating plant such as is run by Mr. 
Miller. The company enjoys a splendid repu- 
tation for its frames, and has always recom- 
mended the use of genuine northern white 
pine in first quality frame construction. It 
may be said, however, that the firm can and 
does manufacture frames of Ponderosa pine 
where the customer desires, and uses the same 
care and fine workmanship on them. The work- 
men have been trained to produce only first- 
quality goods. As a result of combining quality 
lumber and quality workmanship, customers are 
assured of a quality product. There are no 
limits on the type of frame which can be bought 
from Bradley-Miller, for the plant can produce 
any kind in any amount in record time. 


TRAINED STAFF, SUPERVISES DETAILS 


No frames are ever shipped from the grounds 
until after they have been given the most rigid 
inspection by long-trained employees, But Mr. 
Miller is always on the job! He visits the 
plant several times each day, and the workmen 
know that nothing but the best goods will pass 
his scrutiny. The strings of the entire process 
of manufacture, from the lumber yard to the 
loading of the finished product in the car for 
the buyer, are in his control. His experience 
enables him to detect an inaccuracy in manu- 
facture or grade, and promptly correct it. For 
more than forty years, Mr. Miller has been 
recognized as a real authority on proper frame 
construction, and as a result the products of 
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A Thoroughbred Manu- 
facturer Produces 


Thoroughbred Lumber 





The offices of the lona- 
established lumber man- 
ufacturing company are 
in the above building 





his factory have been specified by leading archi- 
tects for some of America’s finest private and 
public buildings. 

Being located at Bay City, close to the great 





J. M. Miller, president of Bradley, Miller & Co., 
Bay City, Mich., is the type of business executive 
which the world needs 





Two plant workmen are 

they wheel 

in a stock of genuine 
northern white pine 
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markets of the East and Midwest, the plant is 
in perfect position to give prompt and efficient 
service to its customers on either stock or 
special frames. 


SELLS SHOOK OR ASSEMBLED BOXES 


An important portion of the company’s busi- 
ness is the manufacturing of box shook, and 
they are given the same careful attention as 
the frames, according to Mr. Smith. Most of 
the firm’s customers buy the shook and make 
the boxes. The advantages of this method are 
many, but only two need be listed here: Shook 
for many times more boxes can be shipped in 
a car than if assembled into boxes; and they 
require less space for storage at the purchaser's 
place of business. However, the Bradley-Miller 
plant is fully equipped to produce finished cases, 
as was clearly evident the day the writer was 
conducted through it. Piled high on all sides 
were shook and finished boxes to fill an order 
from a regular customer in Saginaw who 
manufactures automobile parts. Again, in this 
department, it was learned that the concern 
specializes in genuine northern white pine for 
the shook, but will make them out of any other 
softwood or hardwood desired by the buyer. 


WHOLESALES HIGH GRADE LUMBER 


Another string to the company’s bow is the 
wholesaling end. From Chicago on the west 
its district extends to the East, including New 
England. For many years, Bradley, Miller & 
Co. have done a heavy business in softwood 
lumber and crating in the central and eastern 
markets. Products of a number of the nation’s 
best mills are sold. Mr. Smith said that the 
company tries to confine its wholesale business 
in lumber to the product of mills which have 
a high grade of standing timber and that use 
the same care in cutting and manufacturing it 
into lumber, and grading and dressing that 
lumber, as Bradley-Miller employs in manu- 
facturing frames and box shook. Thus, custom- 
ers are assured of getting high grade lumber 
in all instances. The sales manager and his 
associates keep in close touch with their mills, 
for they know that familiarity with the sources 
of supply enables them to give real service on 
any species of lumber when quick shipments 
are wanted. A strong point is made of always 
shipping what the buyer wants and specifies, 
and not including any inferior quality material 
in his order. Direct mill shipments of straight 
or mixed cars of genuine northern white pine, 
Idaho white pine, Ponderosa pine, southern 
yellow pine, white spruce, fir, red cedar lumber 
and shingles are given immediate attention by 
Mr. Milier and his staff. 

It is inspiring to visit a company old in 
years and service to the trade, but so virile 
and youthful in spirit. At all times the inter- 
ests of both the plant’s customers and mill con- 
nections receive fair and careful consideration. 
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Labor Controversies Disturb Industry 


Claims Production Disputes 


Burden Interstate Commerce 


New Orteans, La., July 13.—In its June 
20 issue, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
the decision of the United States circuit court 
of appeals for the fifth circuit, sitting in New 
Orleans, that the National Labor Relations 
Board did not have jurisdiction over employees 
engaged in manufacturing operations. The case 
was against the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
of Pittsburgh, decided June 15. The Labor 
Board has filed a petition for a rehearing, 
alleging five reasons: 


1.—The National Labor Relations Act, as 
applied to respondent, is a protection of that 
part of respondent’s operations which con- 
stitute its interstate commerce, and is not a 
regulation of that part of its operations 
which constitute manufacture or production. 
The act, as here applied, is therefore valid 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, notwithstanding it may incidentally 
affect certain of the relations between one 
engaged in interstate commerce and his em- 
ployees, some of whom are engaged in pro- 
duction. These employees, unless the threat 
of industrial warfare is eliminated, may, aS 
experience has shown and Congress has 
found, directly and intentionally interrupt 
interstate commerce. The express purpose of 
Congress to prevent such direct and inten- 
tional burdens to commerce itself, and to 
provide a means of settling disputes which 
lead thereto, distinguishes this state from 
the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act con- 
demned in the case of Carter vs. Carter Coal 
Co. (U. S. Supreme Court, May 18, 1936). 


2—A strike or boycott or similar indus- 
trial disturbance on the part of employees 
of the respondent, though including produc- 
tion employees, is subject to the regulatory 
power of commerce under the commerce 
clause (Coronado Coal Co. vs. United Mine 
Workers, 268 U. S. 295). Such regulation, 
designed to protect commerce and not to 
regulate the details of production, is not a 
regulation of production or manufacture such 
as was condemned in Carter vs. Carter Coal 
Co. See the Virginian Railway Co. vs. Sys- 
tem Federation No. 40, decided by the circuit 
court of appeals for the fourth circuit, June 
18, 1936. 


3.—A strike or boycott or similar industrial 
strike among production employees, by rea- 
son of the nature of such strike, is not 
limited to those engaged in production or to 
production itself, but may and often does, as 
experience shows, include those actually en- 
gaged in commerce. Virginian Railway 
supra. 


4.—Experience having shown and Congress 
having found, and these findings not being 
disputed, but, on the contrary, being sub- 
stantiated by the record, that strikes though 
engaged in by persons who when not on 
strike may be engaged in production, have 
the intent of burdening commerce, thus con- 
stituting conspiracies in restraint of trade or 
commerce under the anti-trust laws, Con- 
gress may protect commerce by removing 
the cause of such strikes. The reasonable 
fear by Congress of the likelihood of such 
burdens or obstructions, expressed in this 
remedial legislation (258 U. S. 520-521) serves 
the purpose of a specific intent to interrupt 
commerce in this case. 


5.—The type of regulation of production 
condemned in the Carter case is entirely 
different from the employment of means to 
protect commerce itself. See concurring 
opinion of Chief Justice Hughes in that case: 
Congress thus has adequate authority to 
maintain the orderly conduct of interstate 
commerce and to provide for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes which threaten it. 

The problem to which the Act is directed— 
the peaceful settlement and the diminution 
of industrial strike resulting in enormous 
burdens upon interstate and foreign com- 
merce—and the means adopted in the Act to 
aid the solution of this problem, which has 
engaged the considered attention of the Gov- 
ernment for decades, impels us_ respect- 
fully and earnestly to request a rehearing. 


The nature of the problem, and the need 
for remedial legislation such as this Act, is 
now being amply illustrated by the threat- 
ened strife in the steel industry which will 
by its nature directly burden the interstate 
commerce of the respondent and the steel 
industry generally, and well may, as Con- 
gress has found often occurs, intentionally 
burden such commerce. 


The Bradley Lumber Co. has appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court from the 
decision of the circuit court of appeals, which 
was published in the June 20 AmerIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 


Ponderosa Producer Over- 


comes Effects of Strike 


Omak, WasuH., July 11.—The sawmill plant 
and factory of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 
here are operating with practically a full crew 
in every department, except the night shift in 
the factory. The Biles-Coleman company, 
which is one of the important producers of 
Ponderosa lumber and millwork products, has 
been handicapped most of the summer by labor 
difficulties. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
company is paying the highest wages prevailing 
in the western pine manufacturing area, and 
gave steady employment to most of its men 
right through the worst part of the depression, 
union organizers started an attack on it early 
this summer. A strike was pulled there, shut- 
ting the plant down May 1 until June 9, when, 
the company having determined that a majority 
of its men were eager to work and that the 
citizens of the community were 95 percent in 
favor of the company’s attitude in the matter, 
the mill was started. In the meantime the plant 
lias been enclosed by a fence, and pickets are 
kept off the property but harass the workers 
by maintaining lines at each of the gates. The 
strikers, seeing that the strike is apparently lost, 
have resorted to a sort of guerilla warfare in 
an attempt to intimidate either the loyal mem- 
bers of the crew or the management. During 
the past two weeks two small bridges on the 
company’s logging railroad have been destroyed 
by fire of an incendiary origin and two logging 
trucks were fired on from ambush. 

Naturally, with the plant shut down, the 
company was delayed in executing some of its 
orders, but now that it has been running in 
good shape for about thirty days, the company 
is rapidly catching up on its shipments and ex- 
pects to be able to take care of its customers 
from now on. In addition to its sawmill, this 
company operates one of the most completely 
equipped millwork factories in the Ponderosa 
producing field. 


Labor Troubles Settled at 
Alabama Mills 


Jasper, Aa., July 11.—Labor troubles, in- 
volving both white and colored employees of 
several sawmills in this vicinity during the 
last month, have been settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties. There has been no change in 
the wage scale or hours of operation. 


West Virginia Employees Get 
Good News—a Pay Boost 


RicuHMmonp, VA., July 13.—As the one hun- 
dred employees of the Seyler Lumber Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., filed through the office July 1 
to receive their checks, they were advised by 
C. L. Seyler of a 2% cents an hour increase, 
effective that date. The contract is for one 
year, and was made during the spring. 

C. L. Seyler, his brother, F. E. Seyler, the 
latter’s son, William, and Charles Anderson 
have returned from Chicago, where they pur- 
chased new machinery for the Seyler mill at 
Bluefield. 


Redwood Mills Post Wage 
Increases 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 11—True to 
their pledge to employees in May, 1935, four 
redwood manufacturing companies of Eureka 
posted notices, June 25, in their plants and 
woods operations, of the third general wage 
increase in fourteen months. A fifth company 
raised wages in all departments on April 1, 
and was not affected by the present action of 
the other companies. 

Representatives of the four companies held 
a special meeting to discuss various phases of 
the increase, agreeing that a general increase 
was in line with previously announced policies. 
No general rates were set, as conditions are 
different in each company, with varying differ- 
entials between common and skilled labor. It 
was estimated that the increase would amount 
to more than: a quarter of a million dollars 
in annual payrolls. The head of one firm said 
the increase would amount to $11,000 a month 
in its case, or $132,000 a year. This firm’s 
increase in wages will range between 5 and 
10 percent, and will include workers on a merit 
basis. 

The first general wage increase in the red- 
wood industry came in May, 1935, followed 
with another in September. 


Inland Empire Industry Resists 


Union Demands 


SPOKANE, WaSH., July 11.—The strike of 
employees of six lumber mills and woodwork- 
ing establishments in Spokane, now entering 
the eighth day, is proceeding without any ap- 
parent success in negotiations for its termina- 
tion. Approximately 700 men, out of a total 
of 2,500 to 3,000 employed in the sawmills and 
woodworking plants, are now idle as a result 
of the labor war. It is being waged by workers 
affiliated with the local of the Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, to which the financial and 
moral support of the Spokane Central Labor 
Council and all affiliated organizations has been 
pledged. Strikers are demanding a wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour; a minimum of 50 
cents, and a closed shop. Employers are flatly 
refusing to accede to demands for a closed 
shop. Operations of the strikers consist chiefly 
of the peaceful picketing of the affected mills. 
There has been virtually no actual violence 
up to this time. J. H. Conner, State commis- 
sioner of labor of Olympia, who visited the 
scene of operations in Spokane, reported that 
there is little likelihood of a settlement, and 
that no attempts have been made by employers 
to negotiate. The strikers have brought in Leo 
Flynn, organizer for the American Federation 
of Labor, Seattle. 

The White Pine Sash Co., one of the largest 
remanufacturing lumber plants in Spokane, 
whose 314 employees have been out a_ week, 
plans to resume operations next Monday. It 
has been conducting a secret ballot among its 
employees in an effort to determine whether 
the men want to return to work. Of the 168 
ballots received to date, 145 are for returning 
to the job, and only 23 for staying out on strike. 

In the sixteen Spokane mills which received 
union demands, the mill officials describe con- 
ditions to be as follows: Baird-Naundorf Lum- 
ber Co., no trouble, 60 men working; Berquist 
Sash & Door, 15 men working; Codd Lumber 
Co., 30 men working; Exchange Lumber Co., 
25 men, all on the job; Inland Fixture Co., 9 
men working; Keystone Frame & Mfg. Co., 
no men off job; Long Lake Lumber Co., more 
than 300 men working; McGolderick Lumber 
Co., 350 men working; Spokane Woodworking 
Co., no trouble; White Pine Sash Co., more 
than 300 men walked off the job; D. J. Wilson 
Box Co., no trouble; Western Pine Mfg. Co., 
250 not working; Crowley Millwork Co., 30 
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men on job; Brewer Pine Box Co., 30 working; 
Union Sash & Door Co., 12 men working; 
Spokane Sash & Door Co., 50 men working. 


Clearwater Woodsmen's Strike Spreads 


The strike of woods workers in the Clear- 
water district of Idaho is estimated to include 
more than two thousand men, according to T. 
E. Stover, secretary of the I. W. W. local or- 
ganization at Pierce City, with the strike hav- 
ing a tendency to spread over northern Idaho. 


The opinion of both I. W. W. leaders, and the 
business interests in some of the principal 
towns in the affected territory, is that the 
strike may be a long drawn out one, as there 
seem to be no signs of a compromise. While 
here and there certain groups of workmen 
have gone back on the job, permitting camps to 
resume, on the whole the strikers are holding 
their own and making headway elsewhere. 
Strikers demand an 8-hour day, camp to camp; 
$5 minimum wage; no “gyppoing” in cook- 
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houses; and free meals for men looking for 
work; board not to exceed $1.20 a day; time 
and a half for overtime and Sundays; no 
discrimination against active union men; and 
single bunks, clean sheets and pillowslips once 


a week. 
_—_—_ 


KITCHEN PLANNING experts say the arrange- 
ment of “work centers” should be, from left 
to right, refrigerator, storage space, work 
counter, sink, range, serving table. 





Dealers Build Demonstra- 
tion “House of Wood” 


Ottawa, Ont., July 13.—The accompanying 
illustration and floor plans afford a good idea 
of the demonstration “House of Wood” erected 
by the retail lumber dealers of this city. By 
way of background, it may be mentioned 
that a local building by-law, much in need 
of revision, discriminates seriously against 
frame dwellings. The retail lumber dealers in 
Ottawa recently decided to attack the problem, 
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and after much difficulty succeeded in sécuring 
permission to erect, in a new residental district 
of the city, a model “House of Wood,” to 
demonstrate that a home of that material can 
be so designed as to have no more, if as much, 
fire hazard as a masonry house. 

Two features in particular make the Ottawa 
“House of Wood” distinctive. The first is that 
such a house can be erected at less cost than 
one of the same design built of masonry. The 
other is that the Board of Fire Underwriters, 
after making a study of the house, gave it an 
insurance rate of 50 cents, which is 10 percent 
lower than the rate for brick houses. 

The house is of frame construction and wood 
is used exclusively for the outside. Wood 
shingles complement the all-wood scheme. So 
far as possible, the inside also has been fin- 
ished in wood. An important feature, from 
the fire-resistant point of view, is that the 
first floor of the house is of thick laminated- 
wood construction. 

The “House of Wood” is air-conditioned, and 
the grounds are landscaped. It will be open 
to the public during July, August, September 
and October; after which, it is expected, a 
buyer will readily be found, as the house is 
very attractive and in an excellent location. 





Federal Housing Projects in 


South Extended 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 13.—Federal Re- 
settlement Administration officials are on inspec- 
tion tour of the southern area, and will within 
the next week go over all projects. Rexford 
G. Tugwell, Washington, chief of the FRA, 
will be present at the breaking of ground for 
the 400 residences at Trussville, to be known 
as Slagheap Homesteads, or as the “White 
Collar” project. The first invitation to bid 
lists 2,673,000 feet of No. 2 common air or 
kiln dried, nearly all to be S4S to SPA stan- 
dard. All lumber must be inspected and 
graded under SPA rules and each piece must 
be grade marked, or carry certificate from 















Model "House of Wood” 
is specially designed to 
minimize fire hazard 
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SPA. This project will in addition use more 
than five milfion feet of other lumber. Addi- 
tions are being made to a number of the proj- 
ects, notably at Cumberland Mountain Farms, 
and Wrights Plantation near Tucker, Ark. In 
addition to this building program, low-cost 
housing work of the WPA for negro resettle- 
ment in Birmingham will call for an expendi- 
ture of more than $2,000,000. 





Building of Homes More Active 
Than for Over Five Years 


Not since May of 1931 have the building of 
new homes and the modernization of old dwell- 
ings been as active as it is today. For June 
the volume of residential building, both new 
and alterations, amounted to $73,604,600 in the 
37 eastern States, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. This was almost 5 percent bet- 
ter than the May, 1936, figure of $70,253,400, 
and was about 48 percent ahead of the total of 
$49,832,600 reported for the 37 States during 
June, 1935. 

For the first half of 1936, residential build- 
ing of all descriptions, totaling $334,844,600, 
made a gain of about 61 percent over the total 
of $208,173,600 for the corresponding period of 
1935. 

Improvement in home-building operations 
was general throughout the country with every 
major geographic area sharing in the general 
advance. 

Total construction of all descriptions re- 
ported in June for the 37 eastern States 
amounted to $233,054,600 and compares with 
$216,070,700 for May and $148,005,200 for June 
of last year. The gain over the volume of the 
previous month was due to improvement in 
residential building and in engineering projects, 
chiefly bridges, highways and dams. Non-resi- 
dential building reported for June, amounting 
to $79,078,900 was smaller than was shown for 
this class of construction in May, but was ma- 


terially better than the total of $59,035,800 for 
June, 1935. 

The total volume of construction work 
started in the 37 eastern States during the first 
six months of 1936 amounted to $1,237,731,000 
as against only $696,507,000 for the correspond- 
ing six months of 1935. 





Building Permits for Chicago, 
Suburbs in June Nearly 
Double June, 1935 


The healthy condition of building in Chicago 
and its suburbs continued to be impressive dur- 
ing June. Permits for $4,745,076 worth of 
construction were issued last month in sharp 
contrast to $1,767,941 for June, 1935. The past 
month’s figure is composed of $2,021,131 in 
permits for the city of Chicago plus $2,723,945 
from the fifty-six surrounding communities 
included in the survey. The gain in the first 
six months of the current year over the same 
period of last year indicates the tremendous 
strides being taken by suburban building. The 
total for the first half of this year is $12,168,- 
276 in comparison to $5,586,917 for the same 
period a year ago, or an increase of 118 per- 
cent. ° 

Perhaps the greatest satisfaction to be found 
in the improvement in building in the Chicago 
region lies in the fact that the June total is 
so largely made up of home building, rehabili- 
tation and additions to residences. In all of 
the reports there is only one outstanding struc- 
ture of any other type, this being a new school 
in Hammond costing $160,000. Hammond leads 
in permits value with $264,000, while Highland 
Park was second with $260,000. Winnetka, 
Evanston, Oak Park, River Forest, and Wil- 
mette follow in that order, and in nearly all 
of the suburbs home building composed the 
major percentage of the total being spent. 


Start Building South Carolina 
Pulp Plant 


Cuarieston, S. C., July 13.—Construction 
of the $5,000,000 plant here of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co. has already begun 
with the sinking of piles for mill foundations. 
It is to be completed by next summer. T. A. 
Cook, who will be plant manager, said wheels 
will run twenty-four hours a day. Chief prod- 
ucts will be liner board and wrapping paper. 
The plant is expected to use millions of feet 
of southern pine for pulpwood. 
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Adds Big Florida Stand of 
Longleaf, Red Cypress 


Ho.opaw, FLa., July 13.—The Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) has announced the purchase 
of 107,500 acres of virgin longleaf yellow pine 
and red cypress timber. This large acreage of 
strictly virgin timber, known as the McCrory 
tract, parallels the company’s original holdings 
of 98,000 acres in northern Osceola and Orange 
counties, east of Orlando. 

Company officials report that this yellow pine 
timber is of good quality and size, running 
heavily to heart, but not hard and pitchy. It is 
very close grained and dense, with uniform 
medium texture. The Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) is believed now to have, as a result 
of this purchase, the longest-lived operation in 
the South for a large mill cutting good long- 
leaf yellow pine. The company has cut for only 
two years on its total holdings of over 200,000 
acres, 

The Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. (Inc.) oper- 
ates the largest and most complete mill in the 
Florida peninsula, cutting at present about 100,- 
000 feet daily, but with a much higher capacity. 
It also maintains the largest stock of thoroughly 
dry and seasoned longleaf yellow pine in central 
or southern Florida, and because of its location 


almost in the center of the State, is able to give 
unusually fast service on special or rush orders, 
“Ned” ‘Thompson, one of the most popular yel- 
low pine sales managers in the South, is espe- 
cially pleased with this extension of the life of 
the operation, and thinks the company has been 
fortunate in being able to acquire these large, 
fine timber holdings in one solid block. He 
stresses the fact that the company can ship 
officially grade-marked and trade-marked stock, 
and is organized to serve the retailer and export 
trade on straight or mixed cars of longleaf yel- 
low pine and red cypress. 





Californians Reported Nego- 
tiating for Oregon Mill 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 11.—Several of the 
city’s business men are negotiating for an inter- 
est in the Transpacific Lumber Co. mill in 
Port Orford, Ore. The mill is one of several 
development projects launched by Gilbert E. 
Gable, head of the Gable corporations, which 
are now being reorganized. Alden Anderson, 
president of the Capital National Bank, of Sac- 
ramento, denied that his institution is inter- 
ested in the project, as was reported in a press 
dispatch from Port Orford. 
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Distillery Racks Improved by 


Use of Connectors 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 13—Timber con- 
nectors, which have favorably affected building 
construction in various ways during the last 
three years, have been of great assistance in 
the improvement of barrel storage racks. In 
the distilling industry it is necessary to store 
vast quantities of liquid in barrels during the 
aging process. These barrels are placed on 
racks which are as much as twelve barrel- 
stories high, and the weights the racks are 
called upon to support are enormous. The in- 
troduction of timber connectors into the con- 
struction of barrel racks has made it possible 
for the builders to take full advantage of the 
strength of the timber. It also avoids difficul- 
ties formerly experienced at times with the 
older kinds of bolted framing. Finally, the 
use of connectors affords pronounced savings, 
and makes it possible to combine the advan- 
tages of wood construction with minimum cost. 
The Timber Engineering Co., which has con- 
centrated its attention on barrel rack structures, 
has issued a technical bulletin giving illustrated 
barrel rack construction details, together with 
a descriptive and explanatory text. 





Pine Operator Kilns Product; 
Protects It in Sheds 


CLARKSVILLE, TeEx., July 13.—One of the 
most important enterprises in this section of 
Texas is the operation of the Kurth Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., which has its headquarters 
at. Keltys, Tex. This plant was built by Joe 
H. Kurth, Jr., one of the best known yellow 
pine operators in the South, who is best re- 
membered in the trade through his longleaf 
operations over a period of years at Pawnee 
and Kurthwood, La. 

Housed in twelve buildings that spread over 
60 acres, the Kurth plant affords employment 
to 175 people and its payroll surpasses that of 
any other industry in this section. H. A. Maas, 
vice president and manager of the company, 
estimates that the plant has a life of approxi- 
mately twelve years, cutting 65,000 feet a day. 

This plant cuts yellow pine exclusively, a 
feature of the operation being its modern dry 





A truck-load of select 
shortleaf pine logs at 
plant of Kurth Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., 
Clarksville, Tex. The 
larger log, outside bot- 
tom, produced three 7x 
16-inch stringers 





kilns, in which every piece of lumber produced, 
including timbers up to 3x12- and 6x8-inch are 
kiln dried. This kiln drying obviates the neces- 
sity of piling any lumber on storage yards out- 
side, and the lumber is fully protected from the 
time the log comes on the carriage until the 
finished product goes into the car, careful 
loading continuing this protection until the lum- 
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ber reaches its final destination. The sawmill 
is driven by steam power, but the planing mill 
is an all-electric plant. 

Logs are supplied to the mill by a fleet of 
forty motor trucks. 

The product of this plant is marketed through 
the Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., 
and J. H. Kurth makes his headquarters there. 





AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE PLANT OF KURTH LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO., CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 


At this plant, every piece of lumber produced, including timbers up to 3x12- and 
68-inch, is kiln dried, hence there is no need for a storage yard, and no lumber, 
either rough or dressed, is exposed to the weather 


Front, right to left—Machine shop; log derrick; sawmill; slab conveyor; 
drop sorter; dry kilns, and cooling shed. 
storage shed; planing mill; dressed lumber shed 


Back, left to right—Rough 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


July 22-23—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Di- 
rectors’ midsummer meeting. 


25—Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s 
Iron River, Mich, Annual. 
July 28—Western Pine Association, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. Semiannual. 
July 28—Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, Ral- 
ston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. Monthly meeting. 
Sept. 11.—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Sturgeon 
Point, Ontario. Fall outing. 
Sept. 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
—_ Hotel New Yorker, New York City. An- 
nual. 


Sept. 17-18—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Hotel New Yorker, New 


July Club, 


York City. Annual. 
Oct. 7-10—Pacific Logging Congress, Eureka, Calif. 
Annual. 


Jan, 19-20—Canadian Lumbermen’s 


Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 


Que. Annual. 





Northwest Dealers’ Tour to Pacific 
Coast to be Aug. 2-18 


The West Coast tour of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association is announced for the 
period of Aug. 2-18, by Ormie C. Lance, secre- 
tary. The party will start from St. Paul, travel 
west to Glacier National Park, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, down along the coast to Los Angeles, 
and thence back by way of Salt Lake City and 
Omaha. While in the Northwest, opportunity 
will be afforded to visit several lumber mills 
and other plants. 


Six Join Southern Hardwood 
Producers 


New Or eans, La., July 13.—Six new mem- 
bers have been received by the Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.), announces Ed R. Linn, 
secretary-manager, bringing the total to 88 
mills. They are: Breece-White Mfg. Co., Eu- 
dora, Ark.; Southern Star Lumber Co.,, 
McKenzie, Tenn.; Jackson Sawmill Co., Jack- 
son, Tenn.; Newellton Hardwood Co., Newell- 
ton, La.; Woods Lumber Co., Memphis; Ten- 
dal Lumber Co., Waverly, La. 


An Opportunity to Unite on 


Promotion 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 13.—Reports from 
the various regional lumber manufacturers’ 
associations indicate much interest in the 
efforts of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Western Pine Association, the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association and the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, to make the quar- 
terly meeting of the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association an occasion 
of general industry advancement. 

Besides the series of meetings in Seattle, 
where the NLMA directors are to have their 
formal meeting, there will also be a confer- 
ence with the Western Pine Association and 
the California Redwood Association at the Pal- 
ace Hotel in San Francisco on July 28. 

In a circular letter regarding these meet- 
ings, Wilson Compton, secretary and manager 
of the NLMA, says: “These scheduled meet- 
ings on the Pacific Coast offer an excellent 
opportunity to promote the united support of 
common national industry interests and activi- 
ties. The need for this is probably as great, if 
not greater, now than at any time heretofore; 
and the opportunity for effective trade promo- 
tion work certainly the greatest in the last ten 
years. It is urged that members of the Na- 
tional board of directors let no ordinary duty 
interfere with attendance at these meetings; 
and that each of the federated associations 
make arrangement for appropriate representa- 





tion at the scheduled meetings as outlined in 
the enclosure.” 

The meetings in Seattle during the week of 
July 20 include, besides events hitherto spe- 
cifically noted, a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee of managers of the federated associa- 
tions, of the joint committee of the Forest Con- 
servation Conference, the technical committee, 
and the executive committee of the Timber 
Engineering Co. 


Canadians Set Date for Annual 
Meeting of 1937 


Orrawa, Ont., July 13.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association held in Montreal on July 7 it was 
decided that the next annual meeting of the 
association would be held at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Jan. 19-20, 1937, according 
to announcement by R. L. Sargent, secretary- 
manager, from the association headquarters in 
this city. 


Will Seek Lien Protection 


CoLcumsiA, S. C., July 13.—Columbia lumber 
dealers, at a session held in the Hotel Co- 
lumbia here recently, pledged their support to 
Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
advocating the passing of a mechanics’ lien act 
at the next session of the South Carolina leg- 
islature. Eighteen local dealers attended the 
meeting, which was conducted by Victor 
Wheeler, of Charlotte, secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 


Hardwood Group Awaits Outing 


Golf clubs, white pants, swimming suits and 
all the other equipment needed for a day of 
fun are being laid out by members of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesalers, 
who will descend upon the summer home of 
Russell H. Downey, president, at Diamond 
Lake near Cassopolis, Mich., July 29. A great 
deal of interest has been manifest by the mem- 
bers since Mr. Downey issued the invitation 
a few weeks ago. : 

Chicago members of the association have 
chartered a bus to take the entire group to 
Diamond Lake, which is about twenty-five 
miles northeast of South Bend, Ind., and mem- 
bers attending from other points are expected 
to go by automobile. Those traveling by bus 
from Chicago will meet at Hotel LaSalle at 
eight o’clock in the morning. 


Grade Marking by Local Bodies 
Unacceptable to Government 


BaLtrmoreE, Mp., July 13.—There is believed 
to be little or no likelihood of a change in the 
decision of Government officials to insist upon 
certificates of inspection from the Southern Pine 
Association on  grade-marked lumber for 
Federal use. A special committee of the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange, named to see whether 
the Federal officials could not be induced to drop 
the requirement, conferred with authorities at 
Washington. It was explained that the Balti- 
more Lumber Exchange had been working for 
years under Southern Pine Association rules, 
but the Government representatives argued that 
the exchange was only a local institution, and 
therefore it was to the interest of the Govern- 
ment to insist upon compliance with some sys- 
tem operative over a large territory. It was 
also intimated that if an exception were made 
in favor of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
there was nothing to prevent designing dealers 
from forming mushroom organizations and 
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claiming for them the same sort of considera- 
tion. These mushroom organizations might 
frame rules that did not accord with those of 
the Southern Pine Association, and thus leave 
the way open for running in inferior lumber. 


Southern Utah Sawmills Organize 


PAROWAN, UTan, July 13.—The Associated 
Saw Mills of South Utah is the name of a 
new organization formed here this week, of pro- 
ducers of native lumber. Ivan Decker, of Paro- 
wan, is president; Walter Stout, of Hurricane, 
vice president; and A. H. Croft, of Orderville, 
secretary-treasurer. So far the association has 
ten or more mills on its membership rolls. 





Toronto, Ont., July 13.—The provisional di- 
rectors for the new association, representing 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers of 
lumber in Ontario, who were appointed at an 
all-day meeting at Toronto on June 16, held 
their first meeting on July 7, at the Royal York 
Hotel here. A name for the association has 
not been finally decided on. A draft set of 
by-laws was approved. The selection of a sec- 
retary-manager has still to be made. 

A motion was carried that the provisional 
directors be permanent directors, after the char- 
ter is secured, until their successors are ap- 
pointed at the first annual meeting. The pro- 
visional directors then adjourned, and held the 
first general meeting of the association, at which 
officers were appointed as follows: 

President—D. C. Johnston, National Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto. 

First vice president—K. M. 
Sawmills (Ltd.), Toronto. 

Second vice president—C. F. Richards, Geo. 
H. Belton Lumber Co. (Ltd), London. 


Brown, Coast 


An encouraging progress report was made by 
President D. C. Johnston, respecting negotia- 
tions for rescinding the recent amendment to 
Toronto’s building by-law, which eliminates 
frame construction and brick veneer on frame 
construction for dwelling houses in Toronto. 
Reports were also presented regarding impor- 
tant contracts to be let in the near future for 
harbour works in Toronto and Burlington, Ont., 
for which creosoted timber will have to meet 
the competition of steel. Steps were taken for 
promoting the interests of creosoted timber. in 
each of these cases. 





All-Steel School Bus Bill 
Dropped 


New Organs, LA., July 13.—The bill passed 
by the Louisiana senate, requiring all school bus 
bodies to use all steel, was killed when it came 
before the house of representatives. All of the 
hardwood manufacturers of Louisiana co-oper- 
ated in the attempt to defeat the measure. Ed 
R. Linn, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), appeared before 
the committee in charge, with data that con- 
vinced six out of the eight members that it 
was a bad bill, so they made an adverse report 
that was not acted upon by the house of repre- 
sentatives before it adjourned. Mr. Linn gives 
credit for valuable aid to Louisiana hardwood 
lumbermen, to George Schaad, Jr., secretary of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club, to the representatives of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce, and to the 
Louisiana Manufacturers’ Association. “This 
is only a breathing spell,” said Mr. Linn, “and 
the Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) is 
going to acquire additional data on composite- 
type school buses, and on regulations of the 
various States relating to the transportation of 
school children. The engineering features of a 
good composite school-bus body are going to 
be worked out. We will have ample informa- 
tion to fight the next case whenever if may 
come up,” he asserted. 
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Florida Institute Officials Sum- 
moned by Trade Commission 


Tampa, FLa., July 13.—Widespread interest, 
running to almost all lines of business, centers 
about the complaint of the ederal Trade Com- 
mission in Washington against the Florida 
Building Material Institute. Violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act is alleged, 
“through suppression of competition in the sale 
of lumber and other building materials. 

In a statement to the correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, President Robert S. 
Bechtelheimer, of Dade City, says that answer 
has been made to the summons received, and 
that he and perhaps other officers will go to 
Washington for the hearing on or before Aug. 
7, the final response date set by the Commis- 
sion. Something of the kind had been expected 
for some weeks, the fact that agents of the 
Commission had been in Florida on several oc- 
casions being generally known. 

The Institute has been praised of late by 
those within its ranks as effective in carrying 
on the dealer approved plans of the NRA Codes. 
On the other hand, there were some who were 
far from pleased with what was demanded of 
all concerned by the rules. Whether there 
were complainants back of the action of the 
Commission, or the order was issued on reports 
of Commission investigators, no one outside the 
Washington office knows, as this is confidential 
information and is never divulged by the Com- 
mission. The impression prevails, however, 
that the basis was on reports of Commission 
agents rather than complaints of firms, corpo- 
rations or individuals. 

The Florida Building Material Institute came 
out of the feeling that the desirable trade regu- 
lations of the NRA Codes should be retained 
and made use of for protection against return 
to old methods regarded as productive of dis- 
tribution chaos. Its officers are mainly the 
same as the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation. In fact the Institute is the department 
with teeth in the association’s constant fight 
for 100 percent distribution through retail 
dealers. 

Members of the Institute, according to the 
complaint “constitute a group so large and in- 
fluential in the trade as to be able to control 
and influence the flow of trade and commerce 
in lumber, lumber products, building materials 
and builders’ supplies within, to and from the 
State of Florida.” The complaint charges that 
these members as allied and banded together in 
the Institute, are enabled more effectively to 
exercise control and influence over this trade 
to promote and enhance their own volume of 
trade and profits. 

They are charged with entering into an agree- 
ment, combination and conspiracy, having the 
following tendencies and effects: 

Monopoly in Institute members in Florida 
of the lumber and building materials and 
supplies business. 

Unreasonable restriction of competition in 
the sale of these products, depriving consum- 
ers of advantages in prices, service and other 


considerations obtainable under normal com- 
petitive conditions. 


Increased cost to purchasers of lumber and 
building materials and supplies, and of con- 
struction, repair, maintenance and remodel- 
ing of homes and other buildings. 

Oppression and discrimination against 
business enterprises not co-operative or not 
members of the Institute. 

Restriction of employment in the building 
industry, and reducing purchasing power of 
those who buy lumber and building materials. 

Interference with the normal flow of com- 
merce in lumber, building material and sup- 
plies in, to and from Florida, and injury of 
members’ competitors by unfairly diverting 
business from them. 


Injury to the public and manufacturers, 


producers and distributors who do not con- 
form to the Institute’s program. 


The foregoing conditions are alleged to have 
been brought about by the Institute and its 
members co-operating in a program in which 
they exacted promises and agreements from 
members to adhere to such program,.and in 
which they entered into coercive and concerted 
action, boycott and threats of boycott against 
non-conforming manufacturers and dealers. 

Institute members, officers and directors, are 
alleged to have held meetings to devise means 
of exerting influence and pressure. They are 
said to have attempted to induce manufactur- 
ers, producers and dealers to conform to their 
program by advising them of the names of In- 
stitute members and of the Institute’s policies, 
and to have distributed a “Summary of Infor- 
mation” concerning a “non-co-operative list” of 
dealers and manufacturers. 
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Officers and executive committeemen of the 
institute named as respondents in the complaint 
are: Robert S. Bechtelheimer, Dade City, 
Fla., president; Alston Shoaf, Miami, vice- 
president; Rush H. Todd, Ocala; Asher Culp, 
Tampa; S. T. Lainhart, West Palm Beach; 
George J. Philp, Panama City, and T. J. Max- 
ey, Miami, committeemen. 

Members of the board of directors named 
respondents are: Roland E. Lee, Pensacola; 
George J. Philp, Panama City; E. H. Pichard, 
Tallahassee; E. S. Spencer, Jacksonville; Cecil 
Willis, Daytona Beach; Paul Osteen, Eau Gal- 
lie; S. T. Lainhart, West Palm Beach; T. J. 
Maxey, Miami; Vernon G. Widerquist, Fort 
Myers; W. G. Shepard, Sarasota; H. H. Bren- 
ner, Davenport; Asher Culp, Tampa; Walter 
Gregory, St. Petersburg; Rush H. Todd, Ocala, 
and R. C. Spaulding, DeLand. 

The complaint points out that these officers, 
directors and committeemen do not constitute 
the entire Institute membership, but are repre- 
sentative members, and that all Institute mem- 
bers are made parties respondents as a class. 


The Commission has fixed Friday, Aug. 7, 
as the final date for the respondents to show 
cause why an order to cease and desist from 
the practices alleged in the complaint should 
not be issued against them. 


Wisconsin Dealers Defy Heat to 
Attend District Meetings 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 13.—District “G” 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held its summer meeting here today. In 
spite of the terrific heat over 50 lumbermen 
attended. J. H. Herold, association director, 
was chairman. He opened the meeting by in- 
troducing the officers of the various clubs which 
are included in District “G,” and other guests, 
including F, E. Wellman of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


J. L. Burt, a former president of the State 
association, then introduced G. W. Scully, of 
the National Cash Register Co., who gave a 
very interesting and instructive address on a 
successful business, using charts to stress his 
points. He pointed out that 15 percent of 
retail business men do 85 percent of all retail 
advertising. On this point his chart said “Don’t 
sigh for business, go after it.” He said changes 
must be made to meet changing conditions. 
The successful retail dealer should know his 
inventory, margin and expenses. He urged 
dealers to push goods with a wide margin. 
Expenses should be controlled by percentage 
instead of dollars. The more selling facts a 
dealer has about the items he stocks, the easier 
and oftener he can sell them. The way to cut 
selling costs is to raise the amount of sales 
by suggesting better quality, bigger quantity, 
and uses for new merchandise. 


Don Montgomery, genial secretary of the 
State association, then introduced Tom Otley, 
of the Indiana Indestructo Paint Co., who said 
that within the past five years retail lumbermen 
had begun to realize that they are the logical 
distributors of paints, and more and more were 
taking on that line. He urged dealers to know 
what they are buying, and to be able to sell 
their customers intelligently. The first object 
is to perform a service, in selling a paint for 
what it was worth, and one that will do what 
the customer wants it to do. He chided dealers 
for not meeting mail order competition by 
knowing their own paints so as to be able to 
talk intelligently to prospects. He said that in 
1929 mail-order houses sold only 2 percent of 
all the paint that was sold at retail, while in 
1935 they sold 22 percent. He urged dealers 


to know the formulae of the paints they sell, 
and the purpose of each element used in making 
the paint. The first principle of advertising of 


paints is to create the impulse to use paint, 
and then to bring the customer into the store. 
Dealers could make paints show good profit 
by buying right, selling right, and by installing 
suitable paint display rooms, he said. 


Mapison, Wis., July 13.—Even though the 
temperature was at an all-time high, members 
of clubs making up District “F” held their sum- 
mer meeting here tonight. M. L. Kleinpel, as- 
sociation director, presided. In spite of the 
terrific heat the delegates did full justice to a 
fine steak dinner. 


Mr. Kleinpel introduced a former State asso- 
ciation president, J. L. Burt, who in turn intro- 
duced G. W. Scully, of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Akron, Ohio. The latter gave an 
inspiring talk on salesmanship, bringing out that 
one reason why sales costs were too high was 
that salespeople were incompletely trained and 
poorly informed on the goods they sold. One 
of the charts which he used to drive home his 
points carried the following “The ‘Boss’ Gives 
Orders, The ‘Manager’ Teaches.” 


Mr. Kleinpel then introduced “Tom” Otley, 
of the Indiana Indestructo Paint Co., who had 
been engaged to address the various district 
meetings, telling dealers how to sell paint. Mr. 
Otley said !umbermen have the best possible 
sales argument in selling paints, in that it pre- 
serves and protects the surface of the lumber 
they sell. The dealer is responsible to himself, 
to his business, and to his community, to see 
that his customers get what they buy. Dealers 
should study paints so they can intelligently 
talk these goods, and by properly displaying 
paints they will be able to meet any and all 
competition. 

Don Montgomery, State secretary, asked 
Louis J. Blessinger to explain a newly organ- 
ized company. Mr. Blessinger and two other 
former FHA fieldmen have formed a company 
known as the “Insured Mortgage Corporation.” 


Their object is to assist dealers in getting loans | 


for their customers in localities where the FHA 
loans can not be made. All loans will be made 
under FHA rules and regulations. The com- 
pany will operate in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois 
and Michigan. It now has over $2,000,000 
available, 
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Pine Grade Recommendations 


New Or.eans, La., July 15.—A meeting of 
the grading committee of the Southern Pine 
Association, which began at 10 a. m. on July 
8, and did not adjourn until late that 
evening, considered numerous matters affecting 
southern pine grading rules and specifications, 
and presented recommendations on the subjects 
handled for the final approval of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. Included among the 
matters upon which action was taken by the 
committee were grade-marking policies, mois- 
ture-content questions, adoption of standard 
southern pine shop grades, limitation of pitch 
in common grades, clarification of certain rules, 
establishment of new shipping weights on cer- 
tain patterns of drop siding and other grading 
subjects. W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La., chair- 
man of the committee, presided at the all-day 
sessions, and a considerable number of commit- 
tee members and other manufacturers partici- 
pated in the discussions. 


Sub-standard Sizes; Moisture Content 


With respect to the policy to be followed as 
to grade-marking sub-standard sizes of lumber, 
after full discussion of the subject the commit- 
tee voted unanimously that there be no change 
made in the standard dressed size of one-inch 
lumber, and the committee reaffirmed the policy 
of the SPA requiring the branding of items of 
sub-standard size in a manner to show that 
they are of sub-standard size. 

With respect to careful conformance to mois- 
ture-content limitations in the grading rules on 
the part of grade-marking subscribers, the com- 
mittee recommended : 

In view of the increasing importance of 
proper seasoning, and in view of the fact that 
the field work among specifiers and consum- 
ers being conducted by the association, in- 
volving combined trade promotion and in- 
spection facilities, reflects additional need of 
moisture-content determinations at the source 
of supply, it is recommended that this spe- 
cial trade promotion program include checks 
on moisture content, and educational work 
among all subscriber mills authorized to 
grade-mark. 


Recommend Grade-Marking "Every Foot" 


Concerning the matter of facilitating the 
grade-marking movement, the committee 
adopted a resolution recommending that: 

WHEREAS, The increased demand for grade- 
marked lumber necessitates the constant en- 
largement of the supply of SPA marked lum- 
ber in all markets; and 

WHEREAS, The widespread purchasing policy 
of Government departments, requiring the 
delivery of grade-marked lumber to Govern- 
ment projects, involves frequent purchases of 
small lots from local retailers; and 

WHEREAS, Complaints from retailers are 
reaching the association that they are unable 
to deliver grade-marked lumber out of stock 
to Government jobs, notwithstanding they 
buy lumber from subscribers to the associa- 
tion who are authorized to grade-mark; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That subscribers be urged to fol- 
low the policy of grade-marking every foot of 
lumber shipped, unless specifically instructed 
by the buyer to eliminate it, in order that re- 
tailers who realize the benefit of stocking 
superior products may be provided with the 
merchandising advantages of the official 
grade-mark, and in order that retailers may 
be facilitated in the delivery of grade-marked 
lumber to buyers requiring this protection. 


Moisture-Content Rule Changes 


The committee discussed the question of the 
elimination of tolerance in the moisture-content 
Provisions which is specified in certain para- 
graphs of the grading rules and finally adopted 
the following recommendation : 

That no change be made in Paragraph 125, 
Which establishes a maximum moisture con- 
tent for C&better lumber 4/4 and 5/4—kiln 
dried—of 12 percent in 90 percent of the 
Pleces of a shipment, or an item of a ship- 
ment, with the remainder not exceeding 15 


percent; that Paragraph 126, applicable to C 
or better grades of kiln dried lumber 6/4 and 
8/4—be changed to provide a maximum mois- 
ture content of 15 percent, with no tolerance 
allowed; that Paragraphs 127 to 132, cover- 
ing common grades of kiln dried lumber, and 
all grades of air dried lumber, be changed 
to provide for the maxima now stated, but 
eliminating 3 percent tolerance in each in- 
stance; that these indicated changes in the 
basic provisions incorporated in Paragraphs 
126 to 132 be reflected throughout the book 
under each respective item. 

A recommendation also was adopted that a 
definite moisture content provision be written 
into the sections of the 1936 grading rules 
covering longleaf and shortleaf factory flooring, 
heavy roofing, decking and heavy shiplap on the 
following basis: “Paragraph 340%. The mois- 
ture content for 2-inch material shall not .ex- 
ceed 15 percent when kiln dried, or 19 percent 
when air dried; for material over 2-inch in size, 
moisture content, if desired, must be specifically 
stated in the order.” The same provisions were 
recommended for Paragraph 392. The commit- 
tee disapproved a proposition to establish maxi- 
mum moisture content provisions for 2-inch 
thicknesses of joists and plank. 


Committee Approves Shop Grades 


The committee recommended that the follow- 
ing shop grades be approved and incorporated 
in the SPA standard specifications : 

Shop Grades—4/4 to 8/4—No. 1 shop shall 
consist of lumber 4-inch and wider, 6-feet 
and longer, averaging 8-inches wide, not less 
than 60 percent of each board to cut or rip, 
or both, B&btr. pieces at least 3-inch x 4-feet 
or 6-inch x 3-feet stock to be graded from 
poor face. 


No. 2 Shop shall be the same as No. 1 shop, 
except that the average width shall be 7 
inches, and the percentage of cuttings and 
rippings shall be 40 percent or better. 

In No. 1 and No. 2 shop of 4/4 and 5/4 
thickness, the moisture content shall not ex- 
ceed 12 percent in 90 percent of the pieces 
of a shipment, or an item of a shipment, and 
the remainder shall not exceed 15 percent. 
In 6/4 and 8/4 thicknesses, the moisture con- 
tent shall not exceed 15 percent. 

Where pieces are ordered in exact lengths, 
measurement shall be on 6-inch breaks, at 
the next break above. 

The committee recommended that the limita- 
tions of pitch in D grade flooring and No. 1 
common ceiling be limited to 25 percent, and 
also adopted the following shipping weights for 
drop siding patterns: “For Pattern No. 116— 
6-inch, 2,000 lbs.; 8-inch 2,100 lbs.; 10-inch, 
2,100 lbs. For Pattern No. 117—6-inch, 1,700 
Ibs.; 8-inch, 1,800 lbs.; 10-inch, 1,800 lbs. All 
other Patterns—6-inch, 1,800 lbs.; 8-inch, 1,900 
Ibs.; 10-inch, 1,900 Ibs.” 


Directs Further Study of Dimension Rules 


In order to clarify the No. 2 dimension rules 
with respect particularly to the unlimited wane 
permitted, the committee recommended that the 
first paragraph of Paragraphs 360 and 411 of 
the Standard Specifications be amended as fol- 
lows: “Wane: Not to exceed one-third the 
wide face, and to show a nailing edge of wood 
of at least % inch wide at every part of the 
length of the narrow face.” 

The need for educational work with respect 
to the exclusion of non-dense material in dimen- 
sion and decking, was discussed, and the com- 
mittee recommended that the association, 
through its inspectors and otherwise, should 
endeavor to educate the manufacturers as to 
the advantages of proper selection of stock 
going into dimension items. 

Concerning a proposal for revision of grades 
of boards and dimension, for stricter defini- 
tions of such grades, the committee directed 
the association staff to continue its study of 
common grades, boards and dimension, in order 
that specific information on the subject may be 
presented to the grading committee at a later 
meeting. 
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The new “Push-Over” garage 
door set —for the rock-bottom 
price market. 
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Watershed straight - sliding 
door set for barns and garages. 
Weather. dirt and bird proof. 





























Folding-sliding garage door set 
—single, double and multiple— 
an economical and effective 
installation. 
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Round-a-corner multiple gar- 
age door set. Favored where 
wide doorways are required. 




















The “Old Faithful” of the 
ALLITH Line . . . pioneer of 
the Round-Track barn and 
garage door hardware. 


The ALLITH Catalog is chock- 
full of good ideas. Write for it 


and prices. 


Allith-Prouty Mfg. Co. 


Danville Illinois 
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YOU Lumber Dealers 
Who SELL GLASS 






ENJOY 


EXTRA 
PROFITS 
on GLASS 

REPAIRS 


The Lange “RELIABLE” Glass Edger 


will do this profitable work for 
you. We’'lltell you how! Write for 
our catalog and details TODAY! 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


166 N. May St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














DAVENPORT 


HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log tonmapentetion or harvesting tan bark 
= —— economically? *‘Logging’’ will tell 
yes how. if. Pay = 
reference k for logging 
ti 


LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman “3.5 0300" 
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Home Building Spurt Proves Boon 
to Furniture Industry 


The sharp increase in home building during 
the past few months is having its effect upon 
the furniture industry, it has been shown at 
the current semi-annual market at the Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart which opened July 6 for 
two weeks. A record-shattering crowd of 3,254 
buyers poured into the world’s largest home 
furnishings display center on the first day, while 
8,846 had registered up to July 16. The July, 
1935, market was attended by 7,308 buyers in 
contrast. The all-time mark of 8,200 buyers 
established last January is expected to be far 
overshadowed by the close of the market. It 
was estimated by Lawrence H. Whiting, Mart 
president, that $20,000,000 worth of sales would 
be made by exhibitors during the twelve-day 
showing, but nearly $25,000,000 was recorded 
in nine days. 

As in the past, the Furniture Mart Press 
Club, composed of newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors and writers from the nation’s leading pub- 
lications, met for a luncheon on the opening 
day of the market. The principal speaker of 
the session was Reuben D. Cahn, economist of 
the Chicago Tribune staff, who presented his 
views of the house furnishings industry. 


“The furniture and household appliance busi- 
ness has assumed an importance in the life of 
this country during the past three years which 
it has never occupied before,” Mr. Cahn stated 
in his opening sentence. He continued by say- 
ing that the furniture industry is playing a 
leading part in the nation’s recovery, and the 
impending building boom portends a greater 
prosperity for the industry than has ever been 
experienced before. The capital goods indus- 
tries which in past depressions have rescued 
the country from economic chaos, have been 
impotent during the past few years, and the 
revival enjoyed by the U. S. to date is coming 
from the industries selling durable goods to con- 
sumers, principally the furniture, electrical 
appliance and automobile industries, according 
to the speaker. 


I am very bullish about the furniture busi- 
ness due to the revival in building construc- 
tion and the continuation of the marrying 
habit, Mr. Cahn said in his closing remarks. 
The future will have the ups and downs of 
the past, but I am confident that the furni- 
ture and household appliance lines will do 
the right thing in the boom which is just 
ahead. 


A tour of the mammoth building revealed 
that walnut still predominates as America’s 
favorite with both solid walnut and its veneers 
selling well. Mahogany appeared to be gaining 
ground, as it did in 1935, while oak is well liked 
for early English suites and widely employed 
for dining room furniture. Maple pieces are as 
much in evidence throughout the Mart displays 
as last January, when they first appeared in 
large numbers. A Vermont manufacturer of 
maple furniture exclusively has added a juvenile 
bedroom suite to his line which includes fur- 
nishings for the house from basement to gar- 
ret. Two new adult bedroom suites, a secre- 
tary, a combination bookcase and desk, and 
three new chairs were also introduced by this 
manufacturer. 


Perhaps the most prominent new wood intro- 
duced in furniture was Prima Vera veneer for 
dining room and bedroom sets. The wood, a 
species of mahogany, is naturally light and not 
bleached. It grows in Guatemala, it was said. 
Avodire, similar to Prima Vera but with a 
different grain, was also shown by a leading 
manufacturer. One of the largest Michigan 
furniture producers had some new beautifully 
designed bedroom suites in holly, English hare- 
wood, and Brazilian rosewood which received 
considerable attention from the horde of buy- 


ers. Maple and mahogany pieces in blonde 
finish were likewise in this exhibit. 

A new wrinkle in the manufacture of chiffo- 
niers and commodes appeared with the intro- 
duction of cedar-lined drawers in those pieces 
of many modern bedroom suites. The feature 
proved highly popular with buyers, and retail 
store sales of the item are expected to be good. 
The makers of cedar chests showed even more 
gracious pieces of craftsmanship than in pre- 
vious markets, with the beauty of the grain 
stressed, 

Birch and maple juvenile furniture was intro- 
duced to the trade by the Wisconsin lumber 
and land company which exhibited first last 
January. Lawn furniture of child size was 
also shown. The retail lumber concern regards 
itself as a logical producer of furniture, espe- 
cially in the small item field. 

Solid walnut, rosewood, satinwood, and solid 
mahogany in an Old World finish fashion a 
selected line of French and 18th Century English 
novelty furniture displayed by a Chicago firm 
Here were seen high commodes, with as many 
as five drawers, making their bow to the public. 

From the tower to the lower floors of the 
Mart and from kitchen cabinets to the most 
expensive of drawing room furniture, it was 
evident that manufacturers are wide awake to 
the beauty of the grains of various woods, and 
are taking advantage of them in the finishes 
of their products. 





Seeking New Name for Fir 
Wallboard 


Tacoma, WasH., July 11.—Realizing that the 
term “Wallboard” is not sufficiently specific to 
be applied to Douglas fir plywood wallboard, 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, of Ta- 
coma, is offering a prize of $100 for the best 
suggestion in regard to a new trade name. 

The material for which the new trade name 
is sought is an all-wood product made by glu- 
ing Douglas fir veneers together in large at- 
tractive panels 4x8 feet and larger. In the 
manufacture of these plywood wallboard panels, 
the veneers are selected and glued together so 
that one side of the panel will be suitable for 
any attractive wall finish and _ particularly 
adapted to painting. 

Other important advantages of Douglas fir 
plywood: wallboard are its rigidity, its ability 
to stay in place, its insulation value and the 
fact that it is made from solid wood. 

The suggestions must be original and must 
not cover any trade-marked names or any names 
already in use for wallboard or similar products. 

The contest closes at midnight Aug. 1. The 
members of the executive committee of the as- 
sociation will be the judges, assisted by such 
technical experts as may be called upon for the 
purpose. 





Buys Timber on Land to Be 
Flooded by TVA Dam 


IuKA, Miss., July 14.—Pine timber, on sev- 
eral thousand acres of land along the Tennes- 
see River and tributary streams to be flooded 
by the building of Pickwick Dam, has been 
sold by the Tennessee Valley Authority to the 
J. C. Jordan Lumber Co. of this city. This 
company’s planer and sawmill are running day 
and night. Much of the lumber is being used 
on WPA projects in Memphis. Tremendous 
amounts of pulpwood have also been. brought 
to Iuka for shipment to paper mills at Kings- 
port, Tenn. The contract with the local dealers 
is for 450 cars of the pulpwood. 
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best § BILL OF MATERIAL 2 wdw. frs. 12 It. 8x10 1% SS. trim I S. 
e. 1 wdw. fr. 12 It. Sx9 1% SS. trim 1.8. 
name 204 cu. ft. concrete footings 3 sash frames 6 It. 8x8 1% SS. no trim 
glu- 750 cu. ft. conerete blocks 1 door 3-0x7-0 13% 15 It. SS. 
930 sq. ft. conerete ce!!ar floor 1 door 2-€x7-0 134 2 panels 4 It. SS. 
€ at- 18 running ft. conerete steps 5 ecllar sash 3 It. 10xi4 1% SS. 
1 the 60 sq. ft. concrete porch floor 7 windows 12 It. 10x!2 1% SS. 
anels, 27 lin. ft. brick chimney 2 windows 12 It. 8x10 13@ SS. 
er so 24 ft. 8x8 flue lining 1 window 12 It. 9x9 1% SS. 
e for 370 yards plastering 3 sash 6 It. 8x8 1% SS. 
larly LUMBER AND MILLWORK 9 1.S. door frames 2-6x7-0 and trim 2 Ss. 
, 5 3 1.S. door frames 2-0x7-0 and trim 2 S. 
= a a ft. 2x8 sills 9 doors 2-6x7-0 1% 2 panels 
= in. ft. 2x8 girders 3 doors 2-0x7°0 13%, 2 panels 
y ioi . 
it 13 es: BIO=18 Jit —_— 
29 pes. 218-16 port | breakfast room set detail 
45 pcs. 2x8—I2 joist . 
must § 380 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging | a a 
lames 25 pes. 2x4—I6 rafters MISCELLANEOUS 
ducts. 16 pes. 2x4—20 rafters 300 Ibs. nails 
The 20 pes. 2x4—I14 rafters 10 sets weights and cord 
ie as- 6 pes. 2x4—10 rafters 10 sash locks and lifts 
such 16 pes. 2x4—I4 collar beams 2 pr. 4x4 butts 


720 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 
or the 248 pes. 2x4—8 studs 
3 pes. 2x10—I4 stair horses 
2 pes. 2x10—i2 stair horses 
1,000 ft. sheathing walls 
e 770 ft. ix4 sheathing roof 
13 squares 16 inch shingles, roof 
1! squares 24-inch shingles, wall 
1,280 ft. Ix4 flooring 


1 sev- 800 ft. 1x6 flooring, attic 

nnes- 66 lin. ft. 1x10 cornice 
: ded 190 lin. ft. Ix6 cornice 

oode 250 lin. ft. 1x3 mold cornice 
_ been 24 lin. ft. 1xt0 porch plate 
to the 24 lin, ft. 1x6 porch plate 

This | set rear steps complete 

1 6 columns 6x6—7 

lg day 5 basement sash frames 3 It. 10x12 
zy used 1 0.S. door frame 3x7 trim 1 S. 


dous | 0.S. door frame 2-8x7-0 trim | S. 
-ndous 7 wdw. frs. 12 It. 10x!2 1% SS. trim 1 S. 











LiviINGC ROOM_ 








it pr. 32x32 butts 

| front door lock set 

| reer door lock set 

11 inside door lock sets 

1 double acting floor hinge 
2 push plates 

| pr. 2x2 butts access door 
| cupboard turn access door 
8 pr. butterfly hinges 

4 drawer pulls 

4 elbow catches 

66 lin. ft. gutter 

40 lin. ft. 3-inch downspout 
1 C.1. cleanout door 
60-inch tub 

closet seat complete 
lavatory complete 
medicine cabinet 

bell trap 

heating plant complete 
Electrical equipment (Owner) 
Painting (Owner) 
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| American Lumberman House Plan No. 215. 
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What modernizing can do 
for the appearance of the 
home is shown by the pic- 
tures on this page. The little 
cottage at the upper left 
was completely remodeled 
and almost doubled in size, 
making the handsome, mod- 
ern story-and-a-half home 
shown below it. At the upper 
right is shown an old-fashioned two-story house 
which with the addition of new siding and a fire- 
place, and a few other changes became the 
beautiful home shown beneath which will endure 
for many years. The owners of these old homes 
are well-pleased with the results of modernization. The shanty-type 
porch (left) was made 
over into an attractive 
enclosed sun-room (be- 
low), transforming the 
rear view of the house. 






Beauty, comfort and 
convenience may be 
added to the old house 
at moderate cost if it 
is structurally sound. 
Here is an old, dilapi- 
dated house which with 
comparatively little ex- 
penditure was turned 
into an attractive, com- 
fortable home. 
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Patience 

The trees 
That whisper speak philosophies 

It would be well. for men to hear, 
For these ‘ 
Behold the earth as heaven sees, 

The changes of the changing year. 
The breeze 

Of their high place makes all things clear. 


They, too, 
Have heard the winds of winter through 
Their branches, as men have their care, 
Yet knew, 
However wildly winter blew, 
The certainty of spring was there. 
Yet you 
And I surrender ‘to’ despair. 


The day 
Will not be always scent with May, 
Nor always starry be the night. 
But they 
Have seen an evening full as gray, 
Yet seen the morning full as bright. 
The way 
Is long, but always toward the light. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Peace has its defeats no less renowned than 
war. 

Never mind, Haile. We all have friends like 
that. 

The greatest invention in radio is that knob 
that turns it off. 

Asked to tell what they do, some candidates 
say, “I do what I’m told.” 

It would be all right if all the national debt 
taxed was our imagination. 

Japan is looking for oil, but not, we fear, to 
pour on the troubled waters. 

Great Britain is finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed. Now, there’s an idea. 

About the worst thing that can happen to a 
little country is to find something. 

However, nature’s methods of crop control 
seem to work about as well as ever. 


Gov. Landon will be officially notified of his 
nomination July 23, just in case he hasn’t heard. 


Whatever you waste, remember there never 
was anything that didn’t cost somebody some- 
thing. 

Young men who go around with little be- 
tween the waist and the neck, above that have 
nothing at all. 

Montana relief authorities rule that a mon 
is not broke as long as he can borrow. But 
there’s no quicker way. 

The trouble with Jim Farley’s temporary 
leave is that some darned Republican may move 
to make it permanent. 

The use of taxis has increased 44 percent 
this year in Chicago. The misuse of automo- 
biles remains about the same. 

In addition to the Army, Navy, courts and 
Congress, there are now 817,856 persons on the 
Federal payroll. Let John Hamilton laugh that 
off, 


The July comet will be visible only to those 
with telescopes. The only thing to do, there- 
fore, is to take them away from those who 
have them. 

Warren Duffey is dead, which may mean 
something to the politicians, but means much 
more to the lumbermen who attend the Ohio 
convention. 


Prof. Gosztonyi, an Hungarian, has invented 
a ray that makes small objects disappear, but 





somebody has been using something of the kind 
around our house for years. 

We each pay $97 a year taxes, which reminds 
us of the remark that Arnold Bennett, the 
novelist, once made to us about his writing: 
“The marvel to me is that I do it.” 


Of course, $97 is an average. A little inves- 
tigation would probably show that we all pay 
more than the average. We must be pretty 
bad, to need that much governing. 


Between Trains 


KenosHa, Wis.—If we had known how we 
stood with the Kenosha Rotary Club, we might 
have been a candidate for vice president or 
something ourself. But probably they are nice 
like that to everybody. We talked to some of 
the oldtimers about T. J. Bermingham, who, 
had he been spared to the lumber industry until 
this day, would have been surprised to hear 
what a low person a business man is. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—You may not know just 
what the Central Retail Feed Association is, 
for neither did we, until we found the place 
packed with the greatest crowd that ever at- 
tended an opening session of the organization. 
Retail lumber association men might take a tip 
from their feedstore brothers. Instead of an 
address of welcome with a handful there to 
receive it, the feed fellows started off their con- 
vention with a bang, with a demand for more 
chairs that would have heartened the chair 
manufacturers of Sheboygan. 


MENOMINEE, Micu.—The Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau tackled the cut-over land 
problem about a quarter of a century ago, and 
tonight at its annual convention dinner justly 
congratulated itself on its success. Among the 
leaders present we found three lumberman ex- 
presidents, M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain; G. 
N. Harder, of Wells, and E. A. Hamar, of 
Houghton. Of course, the original idea was 
to cover the lands with farmers, and this pro- 
ceeded for many years with much good results, 
some 7,500,000 acres of upper peninsula land now 
being under cultivation, Now the land that isn’t 
covered by farmers is covered with tourists. 
They may be a little untidy at times, but they 
leave a tidy sum in the U. P. every summer. 
No one knows how much, because they do not 
keep expense accounts, and you couldn't tell 
even then. One thing is certain, both the tour- 
ists and the towns are benefitted. “I wouldn't 
be able to live through the winter if I didn’t 
come up here every summer,” says the tourist. 
“Neither,” says the man who sells worms, 
“would I.” The Bureau has done a great thing 
for Michigan, and incidentally for the people 
who come up here from Chicago and all points 
south. While here, we were the house guest 
of Art Wells and Mrs. Wells. Art was one of 
the original organizers of the Bureau, one of 
those present at the first meeting to decide to 
organize. Art was a delegate to the Cleveland 
convention, and gave us an interesting lowdown 
on the highups. 


Not Too Good 


The summer sun is much too kind, 
As friends are frequently inclined. 
I sometimes wonder if our foes 

Do half the damage done by those 
Whose love is blind. 


Speak well of me, if good you find, 

But let your speech be so designed 
That men will like me, won’t suppose 
That I’m a goody, goodness knows, 

If you don’t mind. 
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SISALKRAFT SILOS 
will be built in 1936 


That gives you some idea as to sales possi- 
bilities for Treated SISALKRAFT for the com- 
ing silo season. 


Sisalkraft Silos now have solved 
the cattle winter-feeding problem 


When SISALKRAFT SILOS stepped into the 
picture as a practical solution of the ensilage 
question, it created a profitable market for the 
Lumber Dealer that simply did not exist before. 


With the publicity given to them by county 
farm agents, agricultural schools and through 
our own promotion in National, Sectional and 
State Farm Papers, its sales have forged ahead 
at a remarkable pace. AND EVERY SALE IS 
A PROFIT TO SOME LUMBER YARD. 


Two angles to selling SISALKRAFT SILOS: 


First: The actual help you give a customer- 
friend who ig in the farming business. If he 
feeds dairy or beef cattle, you help him make 
his business more profitable by being able to 
supply him the materials so that he can feed 
more silage—stored in a SISALKRAFT SILO 
—made :of Treated SISALKRAFT and snow 
fencing or corn cribbing. And 2nd: There 
is an anbelievable profit in selling SISAL- 
KRAFT SILOS Profits range from $8.00 on 
small units. to $20.00 on larger units. Many 
Lumber Dealers have added $400.00 to $500.00 
to their gAugust and September profits through 
the use of our practical, no-cost selling helps. 
Write today for them. 


Treated SISALKRAFT is tough and strong— 
wind and waterproof. It is treated to resist dry 
rot, mildew and, fungus. 


NEWS ,NOTE: Thé 4 Treated SISALKRAFT, 
recommended for silo use, is an ideal building 
paper width because carpenters apply it just as 
rapidly as they apply 3’ widths and they cover 
334% more*area: 


When writing. for details of the 1936 Silo 
Sales Plan, why not include a stock order for 
4’ Treated SISALKRAFT for both sheathing 


and silo use. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 West Wacker Drive — CHICAGO 





Reg. U. S. Pat. On. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 13.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended July 4, and for 
twenty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics 
for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 
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Units of production. 


Percent 


a Production Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 
100 57,427,000 110 64,817,000 108 58,124,000 117 
200 192,460,000 277 219,358,000 262 192,598,000 218 
113 150,081,000 117 134,860,000 126 120,563,000 121 
13 15,261,000 149 17,969,000 115 14,350,000 122 
11 6,072,000 136 6,262,000 120 5,197,000 152 
1 9,392,000 100 5,308,000 93 4,798,000 122 
16 2,894,000 56 3,747,000 106 3,301,000 124 
460 433,587,000 156 452,321,000 161 398,931,000 154 
66t 16,203,000 = 15,779,000 oe 13,565,000 nae 
16 3,977,000 153 3,576,000 110 2'610,000 72 
82 20,180,000 19,355,000 16,175,000 
26 453,767,000 471,676,000 415,106,000 

117 877,302,000 126 927,477,000 120 914,297,000 112 
200 2,824,956,000 167 2,800,460,000 149 2,713,862,000 139 
115 1,392,494,000 133 1473,099,000 116 11540,434,000 113 
13 228'707,000 143 221,436,000 122 1,636,000 108 
12 70,973,000 146 78,711,000 119 70,323,000 112 
7 44,993,000 S87 58,917,000 79 55,035,000 83 
17 50,097,000 108 36,381,000 95 40,836,000 97 
481 5,489,522,000 447 5,596,481,000 131 5,556,423,000 123 
66t 176,167,000 nies 205,541,000 _ 194,726,000 a 
17 67,881,000 129 55,309,000 125 52,536,000 105 

~ 83 244,048,000 24" 260,850,000 129** 247,262,000 118** 

547 5,733,570,000 146** 5,857,331,000 131** 5,803,685,000 123** 


West Coast high relationship with last year due to 1935 strike. 





Wood Posts Are Given Chance 
After Lumberman’s Fight 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 13.—F. K. Paxton, 
well known lumberman, of this city, has been 
making a serious effort to secure from Govern- 
ment agencies, recognition of wood in purchases 
being made of fence posts and material for for- 
est fire lookout towers. Recently the Biolog- 
ical Survey was in the market for 325,000 fence 
posts, to be used in various western and south- 
western States to protect wild fowl refuges 
from cattle and other animals, particularly dur- 
ing the nesting season which was just about 
past when the inquiry came out. These posts 
were to be erected by Civilian Conservation 
Corps workers. Discussing this proposition, 
Mr. Paxton said: 

The posts could have been purchased from 
local labor within easy trucking distance of 
the wild fowl refuges, but it would have re- 
quired some additional effort to locate these 
supplies and arrange for the purchasing. We 
spent some money making a survey, and as- 
certained that, in some of the _ sections, 
locust posts could have been purchased for 
20 cents or less, delivered on the job, and 
that other Governmental agencies are pur- 
chasing locust posts at this price or less. We 
made a trip to Washington to plead with the 
Biological Survey to permit an alternate bid 
on wood, without success. 


Mr. Paxton, who operates the F. K. Paxton 
Co, here, as indicated in a letter addressed to 
the Forest Service by him that was reproduced 
in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
has been endeavoring to induce Forest Service 
officials and other Government purchasing agen- 
cies to include wood as an alternate material 
in specifications sent out for bids, where it is 
not specified as a preferred material. So far 
he has made no progress in securing the co- 
operation of the Forest Service officials or of 
any other Government departments. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Paxton says his company is 
not now in position to bid on either the look- 
out towers or the fence posts, his efforts to se- 
cure this recognition of wood are purely un- 
selfish. In this connection, Mr. Paxton said: 

We are, however, very much interested in 
the use of wood, and believe that it is an 


appropriate, proper and economical competi- 
tor of steel for almost every purpose, espe- 
cially structural work for large industrial 
buildings, as well as State armories and air- 
plane hangars. We have a letter from the 
Department of Commerce, bureau of air com- 
merce, which states in effect that they make 
no distinction between wood or steel for 
trusses in airplane hangars from the stand- 
point of a fire hazard. 


Announcement came to the offices of this 
publication from Mr. Paxton, July 14, that 
the Department of Agriculture has yielded in 
part to the request regarding fence posts orig- 
inally covered under U, S. D. A. 4528, opened 
Apr. 17, and calling for steel posts exclusively. 

The Paxton company received notices con- 
cerning the following from the Agricultural 
Department, July 13: U. S. D. A. 6689 to be 
opened July 24 calling for 1,380 wood posts 
delivered at Havana, Ill.; U. S. D. A. 6704 for 
23,700 posts delivered at Monida, Mont.; U. S. 
D. A. 6697, calling for 7,900 wood posts deliv- 
ered at Nampa, Ida., and U. S. D. A. 6688 
calling for 9,200 wood posts to be delivered at 
Mound City, Mo. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 15.—The 200 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended July 11 reported: 

Production .179,346,000 

Shipments ..190,710,000 6.34% over production 

COGS. cecsks 179,346,000 Even with production 
A group of 200 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average weekly cut for twenty-eight weeks: 
DE ties a eae aw se ea ee eee eee ,024,000 
0 RE ear ARNE 104, 258,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
DEG (BE Kesh seavietisacdundutaade 89,673,000 


A group of 200 mills whose production for 
the two weeks ended July 11 was 179,346,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
i. cssend , 80,891,000 70,149,000 118,103,000 
Domestic 
cargo . 66,035,000 63,197,000 154,938,000 
Export . 20,283,000 22,499,000 81,093,000 
Local . 23,501,000 8 | eee 
190,710,000 179,346,000 354,134,000 


A group of 200 identical mills whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported 
as follows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 28 wks. ended 


July 
1936 , 1936 13, 1935 
Production 89, 473, 000 104, 358, 000 = 62, 024, 000 
Shipments 95, "355.000 103,113,000 69,107,000 
Orders $9,673,000 99:866,000 71,608,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., July 13.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on J 


uly 4: 





No. o Unfilled Orders Gross Secs 

Mills 1936 1935 1936 
Softwoods— 
i i. cceseeseneea se eeee 73 51,461,000 69,067,000 329,721,000 314,089,000 
EE cove veurcevewna boenen 200 354,225,000 371,888,000 1,044.945,000 979,768,000 
8” ee 110 243,876,000 212,113,000 1,354,482,000 1,056,623,000 
California Redwood............. 13 40,841,000 45,416,000 281,158,000 263,036,000 
Te eee 11 7,436,000 9,333,000 153,566,000 160,963,000 
Se PEP ctchecisrecceveess 7 5,677,000 4,610,000 116, 721.000 113,511,000 
BUOPUROPM TEOMICCK..ccccccccccces 10 6,058,000 6,314,000 84. 682,000 77,445,000 

BOAGE BOGCWOOEs 2 ccccccccsecs 424 709,574,000 718,741,000 3,365,275,000 2,965,435,000 

Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 9,024,000 9,950,000 94,429,000 97,114,000 
Flooring— 
ic ec ae eee hed eweee 75 27,143,000 15,323,000 62,695,000 49,505,000 
Maple, Beech @ Birch. :.2352225: 14 9,134,000 4,482,000 13,516,000 13,992,000 
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Rail Rate and Other Freight Traffic News 


Southern Pine, Hardwoods to 
Get Cut in Rail Rates 


New Or.eans, La., July 10.—Reductions in 
railroad freight rates on southern lumber to 
northern and eastern markets, in the same 
percentage proportion as reductions granted 
July 1 to Pacific Coast lumber through the 
new 78-cent blanket rate, have been granted by 
the Official lines (northern and eastern car- 
riers), to become effective at the earliest date 
possible, according to telegraphic advices re- 
ceived by the Southern Pine Association here 
today from A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, 
who is in New York City. 

This decision to grant reductions in southern 
lumber rates, proportionate to those given Pa- 
cific Coast lumber to the North and East, is 
the result of vigorous efforts on the part of 
southern lumber manufacturers and their trade 
associations, according to officials of the SPA. 
The decision was announced after a conference 
in New York, July 9, of northern and eastern 
railroad executives with a special committee 
of southern lumbermen and executives of south- 
western, southern and southeastern carriers, 
who joined the lumbermen in urging the reduc- 
tions on southern lumber to Official territory. 
Traffic Manager Moore’s wire to the SPA 
today announcing the reductions follows: 

Executives of the Official lines, at a con- 
ference here July 9, agreed to accord south- 
ern lumber reductions, subject to the pro- 
tection of their full 25 percent of first class, 
within their own territory, recently author- 
ized by the I. C. C., but not yet published. 
This decision will operate satisfactorily ‘to 
the southern lumbermen except at border 


and adjacent points, which, of course, we are 
protecting through petition for review by 
the entire Commission of decision of Divi- 
sion 2 in I&S Docket 4035. 

Official lines further agreed to go into 
prompt rate check, and our originating car- 
riers formally notified Chairman Lawrence, 
of the Official lines, of their willingness to 
at once furnish clerks to cooperate in the 
rate check. The originating carriers and 
lumbermen present here will make personal 
visits to individual Official lines’ executives 
in the interest of expediting the rate check. 
Our special committee of southern pine lum- 
bermen handling this matter is gratified with 
the full measure of co-operation accorded by 
the originating carriers, and with the Offi- 
cial lines’ decision. We should be able to 
know within the next week the approximate 
date on which these reductions on southern 
lumber will become effective. 


The special committee of Southern Pine 
Association subscribers which has been handling 
this rate fight along with the association’s 
transportation committee and Traffic Manager 
Moore, comprises: Col, A. C. Goodyear, New 
York City; E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex., presi- 
dent SPA; C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La.; W. T. 
Neal, Brewton, Ala.; Arthur Temple, Texar- 
kana, Tex.; A. H. Haack, Shreveport, La.; 
Herman Dierks, Kansas City; M. L. Fileishel, 
Shamrock, Fla.; E. M. McGowin, Chapman, 
Ala., and H. C. Parrish, Richmond, Va. 

The exact amount of the reductions accorded 
by the Official lines action to southern lumber 
has not as yet been calculated, but it is esti- 
mated to approximate from one to eight cents 
per hundred from the various originating points. 
The reductions, it is stated, will apply on all 
southern lumber to Official territory, including 
southern pine and hardwoods. 


Estimates of Car Loadings for 
Third Quarter 


According to estimates compiled by the Re- 
gional Shippers’ Advisory Boards, total car 
loadings in the third quarter of 1936 are ex- 
pected to be about 10.7 percent higher than 
actual loadings reported in the same period of 
1935. The prediction is that loadings of lum- 
ber and forest products will total about 14.2 
percent over the third quarter of 1935. The 
actual number of cars loaded in that period last 
year was 389,891, and according to the board’s 
estimate there will be a total of 445,302 in the 
third quarter this year. 





Southern Hardwoods Get Cut 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 14.—C. A. New, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, after returning from a con- 
ference in the East held July 9, announces that 
the northern and eastern railroad lines will re- 
duce rates on lumber and lumber products from 
the South and Southwest to the North and East 
just as soon as schedules can be worked out 
in conformity with rates from other sections. 
These reductions should put the southern man- 
ufacturers of hardwoods in line with West 
Coast operators. The southern hardwood in- 
dustry was represented by Eugene Woods, 
president of the traffic association, E. L, Em- 
mons, Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co.; Par- 
ish Fuller, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.) ; 
Walter Williams, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.; 
C. R. Curtis, Mengel Co., and C. A. New. 





What’s a Home 
Neat and Prim- 


Without Philippine 


Mahogany 


Trim- 


INCOM PLETE— 
That’s What/ 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


answers the big question of how 


to add beauty and distinction to 
homes at reasonable cost—how 
to step-up dealers’ sales and 


profits. 
details. 


Write TODAY for full 


Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ 
Import Association, Inc. 


Trade Promotion Division, 


2717 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHEN IT’S HIS PINE, PAUL 
BUNYAN IS SURE FUSSY--- 


July 18, 1936 


---He Controls Drying From 
BOTH Ends of Each Kiln 


Ne i = 
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Westwoop, CA.ir., July 11.—Paul Bunyan, who has 
added to his laurels by many a good job for the Red 
River Lumber Co., is now busy installing for it a battery 
of large-capacity Moore cross-circulation fan kilns. A\l- 
ready he has in operation seven of them, each 25 by 120 
feet, and he’s adding two more, so that when remodeling 
is completed the Red River Lumber Co. will have a 
drying capacity of 300,000 feet a day. “Paul Bunyan” 
pine has won an enviable reputation in the lumber trade, 
and this new installation is a means of enhancing it 
Sugar pine makes up about fifty percent of the company’s 
output; Ponderosa, about forty percent—and incense cedar 
and fir, the remainder. About half the company’s annual 
output of about 250 million feet is kiln dried. 

As the new kilns are being constructed on the same 
locations as were occupied by the old ones, an interrup- 


A panoramic view of the plant of the Red River 
Lumber Co., where new kilns are being installed 





tion of daily operations has been avoided by installing 
only one unit at a time. The kilns are built with tracks 
on ground level. They include a new feature that is 
considered a decided forward step in scientific kiln con- 
struction—automatic temperature and humidity controller 
installed at both ends of each kiln. Closer control of 
the process and proper drying of all varieties and thick- 
nesses of lumber are thus assured. Heating system and 
fan system are installed overhead, and all the fans in 
each kiln are on a single line shaft, operated by one 
motor and one drive. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is under the active man- 
agement of Vice President T. S. Walker. Kenneth 
Walker is secretary. Leo G. Opsahl is sales manager; 
R. F. Pray, assistant sales manager, and W. D. Laughead 








Close-up of some of the new kilns that will be used 





to enhance reputation of "Paul Bunyan” pine 


is advertising manager. 








Accidents in Wood Working 
Plants 


Reports assembled from 96 plants by the 
National Safety Council show that the 1935 
accide»t rate in woodworking plants had in- 
creased alarmingly over the preceding year. The 
1935 average accident frequency rate of 18.17 
(the number of disabling injuries per million 
man-hours of exposure) is 41 percent above 
the rate for 1934, and the corresponding aver- 
age severity rate of 0.96 (the number of days 


lost per thousand man-hours of exposure) is 
2 percent below the 1934 rate. This places the 
woodworking industry twenty-second in fre- 
quency of accidents among thirty major indus- 
tries reporting annually to the Council, and 
the industry ranks ninth in severity. 

Woodworking plants, according to the report, 
have not kept pace with other industries in 
improving their injury experience. The reduc- 
tion in frequency is 24 percent less than the 
general decrease since 1926, and the improve- 
ment in severity records is 18 percent less. 


Year's Receipts at Los Angeles 
Made Big Gain 


Los AnceLes, CAuiF., July 11.—Receipts of 
Pacific Northwest lumber at Los Angeles Har- 
bor in the fiscal year ended June 30 reflected 
the steady uptrend in Southwest building. San 
Pedro Bay terminals in the last twelve months 
handled 776,427,000 board feet of lumber, as 
compared to 472,545,000 feet in the fiscal year 
1934-35, according to report of the Marine Ex- 
change. 
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CLUBS and OUTINGS 


"Cloverland" Retailers Complete 
Plans for Annual Meeting 


Iron River, Micu., July 14.—Arrangements 
are completed for the annual meeting of the 
Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s Club to be held 
here July 25, in the Iron Inn, and the Legion 
Rooms of the City Hall. A very interesting 
program has been arranged, including an ad- 
dress by F. C. Cole, president Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association; also one by G. W. 
Scully, of the National Cash Register Co., on 
“Salesmanship and Merchandising”; talks by 
J. L. Burt, Wausau, Wis., Don S. Montgomery, 
secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and others. An outstanding feature will 
be the banquet held at 7 p. m. in the audito- 
rium of the City Hall, at which H. J. Fisher 
will officiate as toastmaster. It will be followed 


by the annual lumbermen’s ball. 
— 


Golf Tournament Is Arranged 


BLooMInGTON, ILL., July 13.—The McLean 
County Lumbermen’s Club will sponsor its 
tenth annual golf tournament at the Maple- 
wood Country Club in this city, July 22. There 
will be a grand prize open to lumber and ma- 
terial dealers only, to be competed for in blind 
bogey play. Several other awards will be at 
stake during the day of golfing. Lumbermen 
are invited to bring any friends connected with 
their industry. 











Ten Trophies to Reward Good 
Golfing at Tacoma 


TAcOMA, WASH., July 11.—Ten champion- 
ship trophies, five runner-up prizes and four 
special awards will be competed for by lurnber- 
men from all parts of the United States who 
will be here to participate in the 16th annual 
golf tournament of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, to be held at the Tacoma Country & 
Golf Club July 24. This year’s tournament has 
been arranged to coincide with the conclusion 
of the meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Seattle. 

Among the trophies is a new one being 
offered by the host club in the Northwest Lum- 
bermen’s handicap championship event, to re- 
place the J. H. Bloedel cup, retired last year. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association also 
is offering a new cup, to replace the one won 
= year by Corydon Wagner, of the Tacoma 
club. 

Members of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be brought here from 
Seattle by special bus on the day of the tour- 
nament. 

The committee in charge of the tournament 
includes Ernest W. Demarest, chairman; Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs, William Cain, J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, Paul H. Johns, Eugene J. Calloway. 
Grant Hellar and Corydon Wagner. G. E. 
Karlen is in charge of entertainment, and Ceci 
Cavanaugh is chairman for publicity. 





Trucks Are Choice for Big 
Woods Operations 


Vancouver, B. C., July 11—The Comox 
Logging and Railway Company, Vancouver 
Island, B. C., has now decided to conduct its 
huge timber operation west of Ladysmith, B. C., 
with trucks and trailers instead of a railway. 
The proposed new program is expected to 
revolutionize large-scale logging operations in 
British Columbia, and logging operators are 
watching the experiment with interest. If trucks 
can be used successfully to haul logs long dis- 
tances, it is not likely, experts state, that many 
more large railways will be built in the future. 
Preparing for its new operations, the Comox 
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company, led by R. J. Filberg, one of the ablest 
logging operators and engineers in America, 
has been constructing a truck road from Lady- 
smith into the timber stands some fifteen miles 
west of the city in place of the railway original- 
ly planned. The road will be the first of its 
sort in British Columbia, and will mark an 
entirely new departure in coast logging methods. 


Battery Plant to Use Fir 


HoguiAM, WASH., July 11.—Announcement 
was made here yesterday that a plant will be 
established here this month to manufacture 
storage battery separators from Douglas fir. 
The factory, which is to be moved here from 
Portland, Ore., will be installed in a building 
at the Polson Mill Co. plant. “The separators 
will be made from short lengths of clear fine 
grain fir. 
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Missouri Channel Improvement 
Contracts’: Awarded 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—The office of 
the district Army engineer here announced last 
week awarding of contracts for channel im- 
provement work on the Missouri River entail- 
ing liberal use of lumber. Contracts included: 
Construction of dikes and revetment Little 
Sioux to Soldier Bends, Omaha (Neb.) dis- 
trict—M. A. Wogan, Kansas City, $273,375; 
dikes and revetment, Sandy Point to California 
bends, Missouri River, Omaha district—Bil- 
horn, Bower & Peters, St. Louis, Mo., $363,542; 
dikes and revetment, Louisville and Glencoe 
bends, Missouri River, Omaha district—Mass- 
man Construction Co., Kansas City, $412,135; 
dikes, Hurricane field, St. Louis district— 
Woods Bros. Construction Co., Lincoln, Neb. 




























“Srames 


You can still buy the same good OLD Bradley-Miller 
genuine Northern White Pine and Ponderosa Frames— 
the same high quality, perfectly manufactured, Long 
Life Frames that Bradley-Miller has always built. 


In Direct Mill Shipments or Mixed Cars 
—Genuine Northern White Pine—Idaho White Pine— 
Ponderosa Pine—Yellow Pine—White Spruce—Fir—Red 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles—and all other Western 


Specialists in Quality Box Shooks 
BRADLEY-MILLER & COMPANY 


Real : 
“Old-Time” 
Old-T Also Lumber! 
Michigan 
White 
Forest Products. 
Pine 
Frames 
MME BradleyMiller Wl 








BAY CITY, MICHIGAR 











Your 


COMBINED ASSETS 
$23,353,943.41 





Why Not Have Peace of Mind? 


rT VT 


Insure with Companies Understanding 


Specialized Protection With 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 


Van Wert, Ohio 


Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 
Seattle, Washington 


Detailed statement of each or all of the companies sent upon request. 


Needs 


Established 
1876 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1897 


1901 


COMBINED SURPLUS 
$11,918,035.22 
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GENUINE BANGOR 
SLATE “The Best Roof 


In the World”. 


Bangor is a town of about 1400 homes. 
All but two are roofed with slate. 


Many of the roofs are 70 years old. A 
majority are 40 to 50 years old. Not a 
single one of these roofs has ever been 
replaced. 


Why not recommend and sell Genuine 
Bangor Slate for your good work. 


Prices, samples, and sales plan on appli- 
cation. 


NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY 


| Established 1863 BANGOR, PA. 


| NORTHERN WOODS | 


| PO Rg EC, 


: KNEELAND - McLURG 














‘*‘KORRECT BRAND” 
HARD MAPLE 


AND BircH FLOORING 


has a national reputation for superior quality 

and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 

years of experience, expert workmanship and 

desire to maintain “‘Korrect Brand’ reputa- 
: tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 

a "Korrect Brand" customer. 
Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
Ss 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
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| WEIDMINN, LUMBER. COMPANY | 


TROUT CREEK 


YO U | nen FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Recent Activities 
in Domain®of 


Says Oregon Should Own O&C 
Port Orford Cedar 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 13.—J. W. Ferguson, 
Oregon State forester, is advocating acquisi- 
tion of the 2% million acres O. & C. land 
grant lands by Oregon, instead of by the United 
States. He has enlisted the support of Gov. 
Martin and Senator Charles L. McNary in his 
proposal and a conference with a view of plac- 
ing his plan before the U. S. Congress is 
planned. Under State ownership, he believes, 
the forests, particularly those of Port Orford 
cedar, which is confined largely to Coos and 
Curry counties and which is now threatened 
with early extinction due to wasteful cutting 
practices, could be put on a sustained yield basis 
and conserved. Under the Federal Act govern- 
ing this area, Oregon was to receive 25 percent 
of the gross receipts, but prior claims make it 
likely that the State will never realize anything. 
These liabilities Mr. Ferguson proposes to wipe 
out through the sale to the Federal Government 
of part of the land. 





Drouth Causes Many Forest 
Fires in Kentucky 


SomeRSET, Ky., June 13.—A_ general rain 
June 20 stopped forest fires which were ravag- 
ing timber lands in southeastern Kentucky, and 
threatened the heaviest loss in recent years. 
At night the hills were lighted by flames creep- 
ing along the ridges, and during the day a 
blanket of smoke overhung much of the moun- 


tain territory in Bell and Harlan counties. 
Along the Pineville-Harlan road, June 29, 
flames could be seen at twenty points. In most 


places, small timber was almost wiped out. 
—_— 


Effects of Federal Forestry on 


Local Taxation 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 11.—R. C. Hall, direc- 
tor of the Forest Taxation Inquiry, is here in 
connection with an exhaustive analysis of the 
fiscal effects of the Federal Government’s for- 
est policy on the various States and counties in 
which forest lands are located. He says that 
at present the Government pays the States 25 
percent of gross revenues from national forests 
in lieu of taxes on the tax free lands. With 
new Federal land policies constantly being put 
into effect, Forest Service executives decided 
that an inquiry should be made to guide future 
adjustments. Wyane De Vries, of Berkeley, 
Calif., will direct the inquiry in the Northwest, 
in co-operation with Thornton T. Munger, of 
the Forest Research Experiment Station, and 
C. V. Buck, regional forester. 

—— 


Timber Growing in the South 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 13—Reports on 
the experiments carried out by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station at New Orleans 
show definite results of great value to timber 
owners and growers. Among the accomplish- 
ments is the development of a method for pro- 
curing increased germination of black locust 
seed, of importance because black locust is being 
used to greater extent in erosion control work 
and also is considered excellent for fence posts. 
During 1935 more than four tons of black locust 
seed was treated in Mississippi alone. 

The station has made a study of the effects 
of fires on pine sapling stands and has shown 
that the influence of severe forest fires on 
sapling growth continues for at least four years. 
This is definitely proved by records of the 
height growth of trees that, surviving fire, in 
four years had not caught up with trees from 
an unburned area. An economic study of truck 
logging in second-growth shortleaf and loblolly 
pine indicates that light cuts can be made 
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profitably. Each tree under selective timber 
management for sustained yield was marked, 
the logs sawed into lumber of higher grade 
and greater value than those from the clear-cut 
stands, proving that this method can be followed 
at a profit. It has been adopted by several 
large timber operators in the southern pine re- 
gion. The station has published a bulletin under 
the title “Artificial Reforestation in the South- 
ern Pine Region,” which gives the results of 
many years of research on forest seed, nursery 
and planting practices. 





Urges Scientific 
to Check Drouths 


Declaring that we can not expect to “live 
off the fat of the land,” indefinitely, Henry H. 
Heimann, executive manager, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, points out in “Credit 
and Financial Management,” official publication 
of the association, that “the conservation of our 
national resources, the rebuilding of our soil 
through fertilization, the reforestation of our 
timber lands, are problems that cause this 
generation more thought than the generations 
before us.” He urges that the problem of de- 
pletion of natural resources be faced now if 
future generations are to have any inheritance. 
Floods in the East and dust storms in the 
West, are only first warnings of depletion of 
soil and forest lands, and these are empha- 
sized by drouth, retreating forest lines, the 
deeper drilling for oil, wider search for mineral 
resources. Scientific conservation of all na- 
tural resources should be adopted at once. “We 
of this generation owe a duty to those who will 
follow us. That duty is to cease robbing and 
begin reconstructing.” Mr. Heimann says. Sci- 
entific application of this program of reforesting 
and fertilization to preserve forests, watersheds 
and soils, and prevent erosion, floods and 
drouths, the conservation of mineral and oil 
resources, will mean a higher and more com- 
fortable standard of life, he believes, and less 
privation and misery from these annual afflic- 
tions which are Nature’s retaliation for our 
heedlessness. 





Forest Type Maps of Northwest 


Lithographed maps of the northwestern quar- 
ter of Washington, on a scale of %4 inch to the 
mile, portraying in colors the twenty-five prin- 
cipal cover types, are now available for dis- 
tribution at the Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station. This is the third of a series 
of eight maps which will show the character 
of the forest cover throughout Washington and 
Oregon. The two maps previously released 
covered the western half of Oregon and were 
very well received. These lithographs can be 
obtained at the Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station, 423 U. S. Court House, Port- 
land, Ore., for $1 per copy. An additional 
charge of 10 cents will be made for mail orders 
of five copies or less, and 20 cents for greater 
quantities. Remittances should be made by 
check or money order, payable to the Regional 
Fiscal Agent. 


Forest Fires in the North 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 13.—The Forest 
Service station here reports that prolonged 
drouth and heat have developed acute fire 
hazard conditions in the forest regions of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. A fire of serious pro- 
portions on the Hiawatha unit of the national 
forest in the Bay de Noc slash area northeast 
of Escanaba raged for over six days 
before being brought under control; over 1,000 
lumberjacks left all other work to fight the 
fire. Rain on July 11 checked the flames. In 
the Huron national forest in Michigan, 200 men 
are fighting a serious fire. Both States have 
closed the State forests to camping and have 
forbidden smoking. 
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Here’s What’ s New— 


Cash Prizes Offered for “ee a 
to Sell Western Pines 


A cash prize of one hundred dollars for 
the best dealer answers to the question, “How 
I Sell the Western Pines,” is announced by 
the Western Pine Association, Dept. D-4, Yeon 
Building, Portland, Ore. In addition to this 
first prize, fifty other cash prizes of five dol- 
lars each will be awarded. The only condition 
by which contestants must be governed is that 
they limit their answers to not more than 300 
words, According to the announcement, it 
seems that “fancy” answers are likely to be 
frowned upon, and preference given to straight- 
forward talk. Photographs of pine displays 
with which to illustrate the answers are ac- 
ceptable, and even desirable. The contest closes 
on Oct. 1. Further information, if desired, 
may be obtained by writing to Western Pine 
Association at the above address. 

* * * 


Temporary Silo Construction Illus- 
trated and Discussed 


A large folder giving detailed step-by-step 
instructions, with photographs illustrating each 
step, in the construction of temporary silos is 
ready for distribution by the Sisalkraft Co., 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. In addition 
to the instructions, so complete that costly 
mistakes are practically impossible if the direc- 
tions are followed, bills of materials for tem- 
porary silos of various diameters and heights 
are given, Eleven essential steps complete the 
entire operation of constructing and filling a 
temporary silo. Preceding these instructions 
and illustrations are some suggestions regard- 
ing the selection of a site, and the importance 
of properly caring for ensilage. With the ap- 
proach of the season for filling silos for fall 
and winter feeding, the Sisalkraft Co. predicts 
an unusually heavy market for temporary silos 
as a result of drouth and near-drouth condi- 
tions in many parts of the country. 

‘os 


Metal Roofing Catalog Presents 
Wide Variety of Products 


A large and varied line of metal roofing 
products is featured in General Catalog No. 91 
of the Edwards Manufacturing Co., 427-477 
Culvert Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, now being sent 
to dealers as they request them. The Reo clus- 
ter shingle for residences is furnished in gal- 
vanized copper bearing steel and galvanized and 
painted red open hearth steel, and a variety of 
patterns of individual embossed metal shingles, 
including Spanish tile, are described. Many 
types of interlocking, galvanized steel roofing 
and siding especially adaptable to barn con- 
struction are listed and illustrated, and the 
company also offers many kinds of ornamental 
fittings. The catalog contains 64 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and carries an unqualified 
guaranty to back up every claim of merit made 


for any product. 
. ” 


Finest Line of Wallpaper in Its 
History Is Announced 


“The largest and best rounded line of wall- 
papers we have ever produced,” is the descrip- 
tion used by the Lennon Wall Paper Co., Joliet, 
Ill., in announcing its new 1937 Peacock Line. 
The announcement states further that the line 
will be featured by more small-figured patterns 
than heretofore. Many recently developed 
color tones are used. With simplicity predomi- 
nating, the line covers a range from early 
Colonials to the latest in “moderns,” with many 
elaborate designs in evidence as well. An 
assortment of Chambrays and 30-inch Rotocraft 


papers, the latter featuring entirely new prints, 

textures and linens, is said to include papers 

different from anything seen up to this time. 

The increase in both size and diversification 

of the line has been made possible through 

enlarging the company’s production facilities. 
»- * * 


Paint and Food Are Effectively 


Advertised in Same Display 
The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is in- 
augurating a new advertising program which 
includes space in several popular consumer 
media. The company, which now controls Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, has prepared a number of 
colored illustrations designed to advertise both 
its paint and food products. Four preprints 
of these ads, indicative of the series, have been 
distributed recently. In two of them the theme 
of the illustrations is food, while in the other 
two, paint products are dramatized in color. 
In all four the text matter indicates the com- 

pany’s interest in both types of product. 

+ s . 


Fireplaces Is Subject of Valuable 
New Book 


Combining beauty in photographic presenta- 
tion, excellent descriptive matter with respect 
to various types, supplemented by numerous 
drawings, and high utility value because of the 
instruction given in fireplace planning and build- 
ing, the seventh and latest edition of the Don- 
ley Book of Successful Fireplaces is announced 
by the Donley Bros. Co., 13900 Miles Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The book consists of 64 pages, 
the first 16 of which are devoted to the history 
of fireplaces and illustrations of many styles 
and types. The next 32 pages contain practical 
construction information and detail drawings. 
The remainder of the book is given over to 
an outdoor fireplace section, and illustrations of 
numerous Donley fireplace accessories. It is 
complete in every respect, and should make a 


valuable piece of literature for lumber dealers. 
* »* * 


Shingle Bureau Has Mat Service 


Free to Lumber Dealers 

To help them sell more Certigrade shingles, 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash., has made available to 
lumber dealers a free mat service. The mats 
are arranged for local newspaper advertising 
in such a way that all the publisher has to do 
is add the name of the dealer. The subjects 
covered include new construction, remodeling, 
over-roofing, double-coursing, and various uses 
on the farm. The mats may be supplied direct 
by field men or on order to Certigrade head- 


quarters. 
*x* * * 


Sixth of Temlok Series Presents 
Ancient Saxon Abodes 


The sixth of the Armstrong Temlok series 
of folders showing the manner in which an- 
cient and primitive peoples constructed and 
insulated their abodes deals with the early 
Saxon tribes which invaded and settled Britain. 
The inside of the folder contains a large black 
and white drawing showing a house typical of 
the age and place. Constructed by an agrarian 
tribe in a pastoral setting, the house is the 
best protection these ancients knew how to pro- 
vide against the damp, raw climate. The house 
consists of a heavy timber frame. The spaces 
between the timbers, except for large, roughly 
framed door and window openings, are filled 
with kneaded clay, the roof being covered with 
birch bark. As announced before, the circulars 
are available to lumber dealers on request to 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., 987 Concord 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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If you needed 
a million feet 
tomorrow morning 


Of course, you won't need a 
million feet of Tidewater Red 
Cypress tomorrow morning. But 
if you should, it’s well to know 
that the combined stocks of the 
five member mills of the Florida 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company 
total more than 100 million feet. 
And that whatever your cypress 
requirements are, large or small, 
this cypress is available to fill 
your order. Here is volume and 
variety that expedites prompt 
shipment—a guarantee of de- 
pendable service and delivery 
when you need it. 


Of course, all of the cypress sold 
by the Florida Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company is Arrow Brand 
Tidewater Red Cypress, the true 
species of “The Wood Eternal.” 


ALWAYS SPECIFY Cypress 


she >> Gy press 


~ 


Arrow Brand ‘rhe Wood Eternal® 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 


RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 















































WHITE PINE (22*o— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard $732" 2". products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber ~alculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., July 13.—“It has developed 
into an obsession with most of us in the lum- 
ber trade, to express disappointment as to the 
volume of current business, but the trend today 
is so definitely upward as to warrant a real 
change to a more optimistic line of comment.” 
This view was expressed to the writer today 
by the sales executive for a prominent Boston 
lumber distributor: “I have,” said he, “followed 
the figures you present regularly in the columns 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN covering receipts 
of West Coast lumber at Boston. The total 
for the first six months oftthis year is 73,070,- 
000 feet against 43,988,000 \feet’ one year ago, 
and but 29,432,000 feet in the same period in 
1934. The figures surprise me, but I know 
that our volume of sales has increased steadily 
and that every salesman on our force has 
shown a substantial increase in orders. They 
report that most of the dealers they call on 
are moving much more lumber than in any re- 
cent year at this period. We are selling more 
spruce than last year, and the call for hard- 
woods is taking all that the mills can produce, 
and the best of it is most of this lumber is 
being sold at a profit. On this score we are 
making real progress, and from every angle 
we are warranted in saying to the world that 
we are on the way out to better things. We 
have had more than ten years of the down- 
ward swing in lumber, and we are due for a 
radical change.” 

The local Federal Reserve Bank points to 
a steady current increase in employment and 
payrolls, and to an eighty percent increase in 
construction contracts, in New England for the 
first half of the year. Building activity is con- 
fined largely to the erection of single homes 
for owners, and as a rule such homes are in 
the cost range from $8,000 to $20,000. Specu- 
lative land development housing projects have 
held a small place in the building program of 
recent years, but are again bobbing up here 
and there in the suburban areas, particularly 
in Newton, Belmont and Reading. Work has 
just been started on a project which will place 
97 single-family houses on a 16-acre tract that 
formed part of the Albermarle Country Club 
in West Newton. The houses will be built to 
sell in the price range from $7,000 to $11,000. 
They will be built chiefly of wood, of Colonial 
design, six or seven rooms with two baths, 
and, as the location is in a high class resi- 
dential section, landscaping will be featured. 
The town of Reading, twelve miles north of 
Boston, has no less than five home development 
projects that range all the way from ten to 
forty houses of modern type at each location. 
Here again the construction is almost entirely 
of wood. Another development that will affect 
the local lumber market favorably is the report 


that comes from Toronto, under date of July 
10, giving details of a heavy increase in con 
struction projects started in June in Canada, 
chiefly in the eastern Provinces. The strong 
home demand for lumber in the Provinces, 
coupled with the heavy increase in shipments 
of spruce to the English market, has not only 
held spruce prices in a steady position, but 
has prevented the accumulation of surplus 
stocks at the Provincial mills that would natu- 
rally seek an outlet in the New England and 
New York markets, possibly upon a_ highly 
competitive basis. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—At 
the moment the’ market is striving to un- 
load surplus holdings of unsold lots that 
have been unloaded here during the past 
sixty days. According to returns at the Cus- 
tom House, 70 percent of all the British Co- 
lumbia hemlock landed at United, States 
ports through the first five months of the 
year was discharged at Boston, and, as the 
trade here is not partial to hemlock dimen- 
sion as against fir, considerable pressure has 
been required to move it. Suspension of the 
July 1 advance of 50 cents in the water rate, 
was not unwelcome news here, for all 
branches of the industry had petitioned the 
Shipping Board to rule against it. Prices 
ec. i. f. at Boston revert to the June basis, 
and are shown in detail on another page. The 
market favors the buyer, as there is pressure 
to move unsold accumulations, which consist 
chiefly of small fir and hemlock dimension 
and hemlock boards. Approximately 3,300,000 
feet has been landed here by water to date 
in July, and the amount listed to arrive dur- 
ing the remainder of the month will not 
unduly increase this total. The yards have 
been picking up fill-in lots of dimension and 
boards at the distribution yards, but 
through the past month they have placed a 
very limited number of orders for mill ship- 
ment, as they have been able to cover their 
requirements from surplus offerings of lots 
in pile here or afloat. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—New business during 
the past thirty days has been seasonally slow, 
but the larger mills in Maine- and the 
Provinces have booked orders that will as- 
sure active sawing through the next three 
to four weeks at least. In this situation, 
they have been inclined to absorb the extra 
dollar per thousand in the freight charge to 
Boston rate points involved in the July 1 rate 
advance of 12% percent. It is still possible 
to buy the best standard mill offerings of 
small sgantling, 2x3- and 4-inch, at $31@32; 
6- and T-inch at $32@33; 8-inch, $33@34; 
10-inch $36@37, and 12-inch, $38@39. There 
are offerings of sub-standard stock at $1 to 
$3 lower. Dry boards are available as wanted, 
though there is no over-supply. The larger 
mills hold the dressed and matched 6- and 
7-inch boards at $32@33, with most sales of 
5-inch and up covering boards at $27@29, 
though an occasional substandard lot goes at 
$26. The same prices apply to 2- and 3-inch 
bundled furring. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for east- 
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ern spruce lath continues to exceed avail- 
able supplies, and the advance to $5@5.25 
for the 1%-inch size announced in this 
column two weeks ago, still holds, with the 
15-inch at $5.25@5.50. There is a free move- 
ment of eastern white cedar shingles, and 
prices are firm at $4.25 for extras; $3.50 for 
clears; $3 for 2nd clears and $2.80@2.90 for 
clear walls. For West Coast red cedar 
shingles the market is neither strong nor 
active. The mill position is easier, and there 
is pressure to sell for mill shipment all-rail, 
while stocks here in storage are large and 
include all items in the list, though few 
holders have any stock of the 18-inch kiln- 
dried Perfections to draw from. For deliv- 
ery all-rail, mills quote $4.84 for the 18-inch 
Perfections; $4.24 for 16-inch XXXXX No, 1; 
$3.24 for No, 2, and $2.94 for No. 3, but they 
are accepting lower prices. For delivery 
from local storage the distribution yards 
quote $4.73 for Perfections: $4.20 for the 
XXXXX No. 1; $3.20 for No. 2, and $2.80 for 
No. 3. These prices are f. o. b. at the storage 
yards, and call for kiln dried lots. For air 
dried, drop 10 cents. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—The market con- 
tinues strong and active with prices showing 
an upward tendency. The larger, standard 
mills are holding inch FAS birch and/or 
maple at $80, with the 2-inch maple at $90. 
Inch common and select birch has been 
moved up $2 to $58. Two-inch common and 
select maple, cross-cut with defects all in, 
may be had at $74@79, and same, 90 percent 
clear, for heel stock, sells as a rule at $85, 
with some shippers holding at $90. The 
Michigan mills are quite a unit in quoting 
$102 delivered for standard 2-inch FAS rough 
air-dried maple. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—tThere is a steadily 
rising tide of business at the box shops, and 
the call for inch round edge boxboards is 
rapidly cutting into available stocks on the 
mill yards. Prices are a trifle firmer at a 
range of $14@16 for good lots at the mill. An 
average run of inch square edge that will 
grade No. 3 barn and better sells as low as 
$26, and as high as $28@29. Mill owners 
appear to have the market situation well in 
hand, and are inclined to turn back all bids 
that do not come up to the old Code price 


ve NEW YORK. N. Y. 


In both wholesale and retail circles, the con- 
sensus appears to be that volume of lumber 
consumption is substantially greater than it 
was one year ago, but that the order volume 
at retail yards ranges all the way from dis- 
appointingly small here on Manhattan, in 
Brooklyn and Jersey City, to increasingly large 
in the suburban sections in upper Westchester, 
on Long Island and at the towns and cities 
in eastern New Jersey within commuting distance 
of Manhattan, which are honeycombed with 
home development projects. In other words, the 
market is spotty as to volume, with little price 
stability, due, on the one hand, to unsettled freight 
charges both by rail and water, and on the 
other hand, to heavy receipts of unsold lots of 
West Coast fir and hemlock that have brought 
spot stocks at the local terminals and storage 
yards to the highest point of the spring season. 
There is complaint that increased offerings of 
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British Columbia fir and hemlock have served 
to further confuse the price situation. In this 
connection it should be noted that deliveries of 
British Columbia lumber at all American ports 
for the first five months of the year amount 
to only 22.4 percent of the total annual quota 
permitted under the reciprocal trade agreement, 
and that, of the 56,000,000 feet entered at 
American ports, 11,085,000 feet was landed at 
New York terminals. Receipts from the West 
Coast in June were heavy, but exact figures 
are not yet available. At the Albany port 
terminal, receipts in June totaled 5,493,000 feet 
against 7,562,000 feet landed there in May. 
Most parcels landed at Albany were in the 
form of mill orders and were back-hauled to 
the dealers’ yards in that section. Unsold lots 
there are reported as not excessive. 


Water and Rail Rate Changes Balance Off 


Reference to unsettled freight rates and a 
confused price situation reflects the reaction 
of both buyers and sellers as they strive to 
find a sound trading basis. The advance of 50 
cents in the intercoastal water rate that was 
to be effective from July 1 has been suspended 
but, on the other hand, the 12% percent reduc- 
tion in back-haul rates was allowed to expire 
on July 1, on which date the transcontinental 
all-rail rate was pegged up from 72 to 78 cents. 
Out of all this juggling of rates will come a 
new limit outline of back-haul territory, beyond 
which the all-rail shippers from the Coast will 
meet the water and rail shippers on equal terms 
or better. The freight traffic wizards here feel 
that the outer line of the back-haul territory 
does not materially change. They partially off- 
set the 12%4 percent increase in the back-haul 
rate with the 4 percent cut (July 1) in the 
water rate to produce a net of 8% percent, 
which is almost exactly the percentage advance 
in the transcontinental rate from 72 to 78 cents. 
And the rate question is apparently settled 
until after the Shipping Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hold public hear- 
ings next November. 


Buyers Ordering for Fall Needs 


Intercoastal offices report a revival of buying 
enthusiasm here in the form of mill shipment 
orders for delivery in August and September. 
The mill discount to wholesalers ranges from 
$11 to $11.50 from List 32, with an occasional 
small mill lot offering as low as a $12 dis- 
count, but the volume of this latter type of 
offering is low and unimportant. Retail deal- 
ers located ten to fifty miles from Manhattan 
have—within a week—exhibited a strong ten- 
dency to anticipate their late summer and fall 
reauirements by placing round-lot orders for 
longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine finish, oak 
flooring and the western pines, also the dimen- 
sion sizes of West Coast fir and hemlock for 
water deliveries. Oak flooring and _ south- 
ern and northern maple in boards, plank and 
squares are the leaders in the hardwood field, 
both as to volume of demand and strength of 
prices. Eastern spruce by cargo—chiefly from 
the Maritime Provinces—is active and firm. 
Carload shippers continue to book orders at 
the June price level for dimension and boards 
despite the July 1 rate advance of 12% percent, 
which adds about $1.50 to the freight cost on 
New York deliveries. There is a growing 
scarcity of eastern spruce lath, and the carload 
price for New York rate points is quite uni- 
formly held at $5.50. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Business vol- 
ume keeps up to about recent levels. Some 
distributors profess to notice an easing off, 
but others are about as busy as ever. Quo- 
tations generally are well sustained. Stocks 
are adequate, except in a few items. Demands 
of the builders are perhaps less pressing, 
because assortments are more adequate. Box 
makers have filled out their assortments. 


CYPRESS—Demand is on the increase, with 
occasional shortages noted, and buyers show- 
ing readiness to pay the prices asked. Wood- 


working plants are using rather large quan- 
tities for doors and sash. 

DOUGLAS FIR—The inquiry keeps up, in 
spite of the advance in rail rates from 72 to 
78 cents, and the returns are acceptable to 
the mills. 

GEORGIA PINE—The inquiry for longleaf 
is well maintained, with buyers showing little 
or no hesitancy about paying current prices. 


Stocks are being taken up readily. Yards 
generally are carrying fair supplies. 
HARDWOODS—Distributors find special- 


ties selling best. Some items are none too 
plentiful, and delays in shipment are not at 
all unusual. Quotations are maintained. 
Mills are for the most part able to dispose 
of their output as rapidly as it can be made 
ready for market. Foreign interest in wagon 
oak plank persists, and mills are not always 
able to make shipment promptly. Better 
grades of maple, gum, ash and other woods 
are in demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is not active, but it has 
held up later in the season than some whole- 
salers had _ anticipated. They apparently 
thought that arise in freight rates would shut 
off buying, but retailers, as well as industrial 
consumers do not appear to be holding off 
on this account. The hot weather has had 
the result of hastening many vacations, and 
causing deferment of construction plans. In 
numerous localities of this State, the amount 
of new building for the first half of the year 
has much exceeded that for the same period 
of last year, so that retailers feel encouraged 
over the situation. 


HARDWOODS.—The demand is on a mid- 
summer basis, with many buyers holding off 
until the vacation season is over with. While 
prospects in the furniture industry are re- 
garded as favorable, there is not much buy- 
ing at this time. Demand from the auto- 
mobile plants is also slow. Prices in most 
hardwoods are holding fairly steady, and 
there has been little advance because of 
higher freight rates. 


WESTERN PINES.—A little stronger mar- 
ket has developed in Idaho pine during the 
past week, particularly in No. 2 common, in 
which prices have been advanced $1. In Pon- 
derosa and sugar pine, prices are reported 
steady. Now that higher freight rates are 
in effect, retailers are not buying quite as 
much stock as prior to the raise, but the 
amount of lumber going into construction is 
larger than it was a year ago. 


NORTHERN PINE.—The market is steady, 
with the’ buying mostly confined to small 
lots. Prospects are for a larger amount of 
buying to develop in the next few weeks, 
as the stocks of retailers are not large, and 
they anticipate an increased amount of build- 
ing during the fall months. Industrial buy- 
ing has been curtailed by the long-continued 
drouth in this section. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Though vaca- 
tions and continued extreme hot weather 
have slowed up business, it is better than 
many had expected. Buyers today are in the 
market only for immediate necessities, and 
those mills producing first class stock can 
secure today’s prices without difficulty. Small 
framing is holding steady, especially in mixed 
cars, for few mills are able to get these out 
properly and promptly. Good air dried and 
kiln dried boards are in fair demand and 
prices are steady. The real weak spot in the 
shortleaf pine market is air dried roofers. 
These are soft, after holding steady,for sev- 
eral weeks. Mills have been trying, to add 
the increased freight charges, effective July 
1, but some reduction in these, to offset lower 
rates from the West Coast is expected. Ship- 
ments by truck from the Carolinas to Vir- 
ginia points and also to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington are increasing. Production of short- 
leaf is decreasing. Many small mills have 
cut out, and can not secure further financial 
assistance in the face of a “soft” market. 
The larger mills have slowed up operations 
because they can not afford to pile up too 
much lumber. bi 





VENTILATION, EITHER by sufficient windows, 
or by a -wall or window ventilator or ‘fan, is 
essential for “efficient work without over-ex- 
haustion. 
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Always 
Dependable... 


When you order from Sallis, you 
know you're going to get good lum- 
ber promptly—just the items you 


specify—everything 
in every way. 


up-to-standard 


We have two modern plants and 
carry at all times, adequate stocks 
of well-manufactured Yard and Shed 
items—“eased edge” Dimension, 
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and Sallis Service always satisfy. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WBEST COAST WOODS.—Logging and lum- 
bering operations throughout this sector are 
in full swing once more, following the July 
Fourth holiday shutdown. As was expected 
virtually all camps and mills held the shut- 
down to a minimum. Indications meanwhile 
point toward continued improvement in the 
market situation. This is particularly true 
insofar as the Hawaiian market is concerned. 
Lumbermen here learned with gratification 
that the United States Shipping Board has 
suspended the proposed intercoastal cargo 
rate increase of 50 cents a thousand feet 
on West Coast lumber, which was to have 
become effective July 1. The $12.50 rate will 
continue in effect. Reports that British Co- 
lumbia mills are enjoying increased busi- 
ness from the United Kingdom are highly en- 
couraging here, as local lumbermen believe 
their finding this outlet will lessen competi- 
tion from across the border in the domestic 
market. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—The Coastwise 
Lumber Conference reports a total move- 
ment of 68,139,600 feet of lumber in June 
from the Pacific Northwest to California, 
against a total of 32,705,000 feet for the same 
month last year, when strike conditions pre- 


vailed. Amounts delivered to California 
ports follow: 
Feet 

San Francisco 20,386,800 
Stockton 5 de ahead vee aided ‘ 768,500 
Pee CPE cn cccecesc by ead. ahcgy gt taaehak ihe 245,900 
Monterey patho eta eeae ae ‘ 105,100 
Ph arecwevnveeeewa 722,300 
Ventura ‘ 151,500 
Los Angeles 43,577,100 
I ct a na So ai ec ee ie eck 2,182,400 

eee oy eT ee ere 68,139,600 


TPRMINAL RATES—At recent conclusion 
of a six-month survey into rates and prac- 
tices of privately-owned marine terminals 
in the San Francisco Bay area, State Rail- 
road Commission experts found the total 
charges for both service charges and dock- 
age combined should be increased approxi- 
mately 7 percent as a whole. However, it 
was pointed out that any change in present 
rates can only be made with the full co- 
operation of the bodies controling State fa- 
cilities in San Francisco, and municipal facil- 
ities elsewhere, over which the commission 
has no direct control. An August hearing 
has been set. The lumber industry would be 
affected as follows: 

Present and Proposed Service Charges of 
privately owned and operated terminals, 
rates in cents per 2,000 pounds except as 
noted: 

Coastwise Inbound Trade—Lumber (soft- 
wood), lath, shingles, ties, posts, bark and 
piling, when not for transshipment via ocean- 
going vessels, handled through shed—from 30 
cents per ton (2,000 lbs.), to 37% cents per 


M. F. B. M. Shook, box or crate—from 30 
cents to 32% cents. 
Foreign Outbound Trade—Lumber—from 


25 cents (on minimum of 250,000 feet B. M. 
per shipment), to 37% cents per M. F. B. M. 

Transpacific Inbound Trade — Lumber— 
from 32% cents per ton (basis of 2,000 lbs.) 
to 37% cents per M. F. B. M., when for trans- 
shipment via ocean-going vessel. 

Transpacific Outbound Trade—Lumber— 
from 50 cents to 37% cents per M. F. B. M. 

These rate increases are proposed on the 
Railroad Commission’s own motion. 


LUMBER CHARTPERS—The freight and 
charter market for the Pacific Coast during 
June was well-maintained despite expected 
seasonal dullness, according to monthly re- 
port of the General Steamship Corp. Volume 
of fixtures was about par with the previous 
month or two, and rates were steady. The 
report shows twelve lumber charters fixed 
in June against 20 in May. Of the 12 fixtures, 
8 were from British Columbia ports, and 4 
from the United States. No full lumber cargo 
or large parcel business was accomplished 
from the United States to the United King- 
dom or Continental ports, but considerable 
booking by regular berth line vessels was 
done from British Columbia at rates in the 
range of 50 to 55 shillings. Volume to Japan 
was fairly well-maintained, and regular ves- 
sels have experienced no difficulty in secur- 
ing full cargoes. Several operators have 
chartered tramp vessels for loading full car- 
goes of lumber, mostly on lump-sum f. 1. o. 
basis, Rates, in so far as parcels are con- 
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cerned, remain the same as last month, viz., 
$6 on baby squares, $6.50 on large squares, 
and $8.75 on logs. Several vessels were fixed 
for China on lump-sum basis f. i. o. Berth 
line rates remain the same as last month, 
i. e., $6.75 on lumber and $8 on logs to 
Shanghai, with an additional 50 cents to 
North China ports. Several vessels were 
fixed for Australia on lump-sum basis, f. i. o., 
and also fair inquiry is heard for space. One 
vessel was reported as fixed from British 
Columbia for South Africa on lump-sum form 
of charter. Inquiry is heard for additional 
tonnage. While intercoastal business has 
been active and vessels have been running 
with full cargoes, the market is reported to 
have softened somewhat toward the close of 
the month. 


REDWOOD—Western demand is holding up 





Plans for the Low-Cost Home 


A handsome and expertly compiled plan book 
for the moderately-priced home has been issued 
by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, 456 Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark., bearing the attrac- 
tive title “Snug Homes of Friendly Wood.” 
It consists of plans for twelve especially-de- 
signed homes in the $5,000 class; some a little 
more, some less. For each of these homes are 
shown perspective, four elevations. and floor 
plans. Details of correct frame construction; 


illustrations, in color, of Arkansas Soft Pine 
paneling ; instructions as to painting and finish- 
ing, with color suggestions; drawings of op- 





tional built-in features ; detail sheet on a weight- 
less window sash; specifications; a glossary of 
lumber and building terms and a special chap- 
ter on air conditioning installations in small 
homes, complete a beautiful book of 48 large 
pages, spiral bound, in a colorful cover. The 
plans are the work of two well-known archi- 
tects whose thorough knowledge of wood as a 
construction material enabled them to design 
twelve unusually effective moderately-priced 
homes particularly suited to that material. The 
book was prepared by Robert H. Brooks, pub- 
licity manager for the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, and to dealers in the Bureau's territory 
is distributed free. To dealers elsewhere and to 
consumers there is a charge of $1. Complete 
working plans for each house shown, in standard 
blue print form, are available to dealers at $5 
per set postpaid. To consumers the cost is 
$10 per set. 


well. The eastern market has shown no 
more than the seasonal change, due in some 
degree to anticipation of the 72-cent rate 
change. Eastern prices, having been ad- 
justed to take care of the advance in freight 
rate from 72 cents to 78 cents, are reported 
firm. Dry tank stocks continue scarce, with 
prices exceptionally firm. The usual small 
percentage of eastern buying shipped by in- 
tercoastal trade, and comprising principally 
unseasoned common grades, is holding up. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The market for No. 
1 shop and better Ponderosa pine is reported 
firm, while that for Nos. 2 and 3 shop re- 
mains weak. The general market weakness 
in low grade items continues for No. 3 and 4 
common boards and box lumber, The sugar 
pine market is reported very strong, with 
prices firm and strengthening on all grades. 
Eastern demand is said to be general from 
all territories. 


DOUGLAS FIR—On the whole, local de- 
mand can be said to be good. The wholesale 
market is reported quiet, with prices soften- 
ing, due to the regular July-August seasonal 
trend, while retail volume is fair, with prices 


steady. 
Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—A slackening in 
demand as compared with two weeks ago is 
attributed largely to an influx of Canadian 
fir and hemlock on the Atlantic coast; light 
buying in California because of large stocks 
on hand, and finally the drouth in large sec- 
tions of rail territory. The Federal Govern- 
ment is still taking large quantities of struc- 
tural material for projects under way. For- 
eign demand continues light. Logging opera- 
tions have been resumed in the Columbia 
River district, and fir mills are no longer 
worrying over a possible shortage of raw 
material. Frequent rains make conditions 
exceptionally favorable for logging. De- 
mand for western pines and spruce has been 
lighter, except that spruce clears are active. 
Shook and box manufacturers have no com- 
plaint on volume of business but are disap- 
pointed with prices obtainable, and in some 
cases are accepting only orders on which they 
feel reasonably sure to at least break even. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—The larger mills 
in Spokane are more concerned over the 
strike in the Idaho woods than with the local 
labor trouble, for they fear that supply of 
logs will be cut off. The movement of lum- 
ber from this district was reported as a little 
slower here this week. There were advances 
in prices of Idaho white pine in the following 
classifications: $1 on Sterling No. 2, Idaho 
white pine; $1 on Colonial; $1 on Quality, 
and $1 on 1x6-inch Standard. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—tThe total sales 
volume was down a little here last week, 
although sales were running ahead of pro- 
duction. Local market observers said small 
mills were doing 60 percent of the current 
business. Most large mills report low stocks 
on hand, so they are able to hold prices firm. 


BUILDING.—Construction in Kansas City 
has slowed down during the past six weeks, 
while activity in the city’s trade territory 
continued substantially above the volume for 
the corresponding period in the last four 
years. In Kansas City, the value of permits 
issued last week was 50 percent less than 
@ year ago. Permits in leading towns in the 
vicinity of Kansas City were 60 percent 
larger, leading observers to believe the 
smaller towns were benefitting from the in- 
creased purchasing power of farmers in their 
communities. There has been a noticeable 
decrease in speculative home building, al- 
though there still is considerable activity in 
the residential field. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMAND.—There was con- 
siderable activity in the industrial field last 
week, with railroads taking the lead in 
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buying. There also were prospects of Mis- 
souri River channel improvement contractors 
entering the market soon, as a result of 
diking and revetment work contract awards 
last week by the War Department. Automo- 
bile and furniture manufacturers were in 
the market for scattered amounts, in a vol- 
ume comparable with recent weeks. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills complained that 
small mills were getting about 60 percent of 
current business. Most of the larger con- 
cerns reported they were in strong position, 
with stocks light and prices firm. Demand was 
active for lower grades suitable for boxes 
and crating. 


WESTERN PINES were rather slow, al- 
though a few round lots of Ponderosa pine 
were sold to Southwest line yards last week. 
Railroads have been in the market for grain 
door material, and millwork plants are buy- 
ing fair amounts. 


WEST COAST FIR was quiet in the South- 
west, although a large volume was moving 
through Kansas City for eastern markets. 
Some railroad buying was reported. 


HARDWOODS were in fairly strong posi- 
tion, with industrial demand absorbing the 
bulk of offerings. Flooring plants were in 
the market for supplies despite the let-up in 
building activity. 

SHINGLES AND LATH were quiet, but 
prices held firm. Supplies were reported light. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Mill operators 
have been greatly encouraged by the volume 
of business. The general belief was that very 
few orders would be placed for the Central 
and Eastern territories, following the rate 
advance the first of the month, but they have 
originated the bulk of the business received. 
The buyers apparently did not expect the 
rates te be advanced for some time. A fair 
amount of business has been booked from 
New England, where the rate advance totals 
11 cents. Ohio and Michigan have produced 
a good volume of business. Business from 
the Southwest has been very good. But or- 
ders from Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska and 
other North Central States have reached a 
low ebb, because of crop damage by drouth. 
Arkansas ‘ot rain in time to save most of 
the corn crop, and practically insure a 
bumper cotton crop. A good part of the 
cotton territory in Texas and Louisiana also 
had good rains. Dealers throughout the 
above areas confidently look for a good in- 
crease in business ‘this fall. Lumber prices 
continue firm, with advances being marked 
up on practically all car material, recent 
orders having covered mill stocks. Some 
mills, in fact, have sold all the 4-inch, 9- 
and 10-foot B&better siding and 4-inch, 18- 
foot lining that can be produced for the next 
six or eight weeks. In both B&better and 
No. 1 lining, 1x6-inch, 18-foot is possibly 
the scarcest item. The mills confidently ex- 
pect all this class of business they can pos- 
sibly take care of until early fall. Most 
mills are putting into siding and lining their 
4-inch stock that formerly went into flooring. 
Car lining, 6-inch No. 1, is bringing $40 to 
$45 mill, and better returns than can be 
had on No. 1 drop siding. Practically all 
Arkansas mills report still being oversold 
on many upper grade items, such as casing, 
base and finish, in 4-, 6-, 8- and 12-inch, 14 
and 16-foot. Most mills are also oversold on 
6/4 B&better door jamb stock. Some report 
being oversold on 33-inch B&better flat grain 
flooring in both plain end and short length 
end-matched. Few mills have been able to 
accumulate any surplus of either 3- or 4-inch 
B&better edge grain flooring in standard 
lengths. Current demand continues to take 
6- and 8-inch No. 2 about as fast as it can 
be produced. No. 1 lath are little more than 
plentiful, but No. 2 continue very scarce. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Operators are 
well satisfied with the sustained demand for 
most items, especially finish, mouldings, cas- 
ing and base. Prices are being maintained. 
Demand has been particularly strong for red 
oak and sap gum trim, and more red gum 


trim has been sold so far this year than for 
any similar period since 1929. Several mills 
report being sold up on FAS red gum in 
both 4/ and 5/4, also the same thicknesses 
in both red and white oak, while stocks of 
FAS sap gum have been materially reduced. 
Only a very few mills now report having any 
unsold 4/4 sap gum dry enough to. ship. 
Flooring demand is fairly satisfactory, al- 
though heavy sales made in the East ahead 
of the rate advance will reduce volume from 
there for a few weeks. Flooring manufac- 
turers report actual shortages in some items, 
particularly 13/16x2%-inch No. 1 red oak, 
while this size in No. 1 white oak is in lim- 
ited supply. Clear plain red is also scarce. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills in Alabama are 
finding considerable trouble in maintaining 
regular operations, due to extreme heat. 
Partly because of the Fourth holiday, mills 
have operated only about two-thirds time 
the last two weeks. The heat caused demand 
to fall off also. Industrials are in their 
dull midsummer season and are taking little. 
Retailers have fair stocks of rough lumber, 
but light stocks of shed items. Only for low 
grades is demand heavy. Railroad buying is 
slowing down. Car decking is lower; car 
sills and framing hold about the same as in 
June; car siding and ceiling are holding at 
$1 to $3 off, with demand sluggish. Govern- 
mental agencies are coming into the market 
for large quantities of No. 2 dimension and 
boards. Fir lumber is being substituted for 
longleaf for sills at one of the Federal home- 
stead projects. The shipper of fir took the 
business at almost fifty percent less than 
competing pine mills. On all southern pine 
items, prices are weak. Dimension, in No. 2 and 
better as well as straight No. 2 common, is 
off $1 since June, and air-dried boards are off 
$1 to $2. Small timbers go at $21 for 4x4- 
to 8x8-inch; $25 for 3x10- to 10x10-inch, and 
$26@27 for 12x12-inch. Rift flooring de- 
clined to $58@60 for B&better; $47 for No. 1 
and C, and $30 for No. 2. But B&better finish 
advanced $1@2. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING — Different oak 
flooring mills seem to be making varied 
prices. Gum and beech flooring are in bet- 
ter demand and advanced an average $3 
within the last two weeks. Factory maple 
flooring is steady in price. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Businss has improved 
as compared with June. Mills showed an 
increase in orders for the first seven days of 
July, as compared with the first seven days 
of June, and one of the July days was the 
Fourth. The Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change reports that its subscribers shipped 
94 more cars in the July than in the June 
period. For all June, volume lost 4,861,000 
feet, and average price gained 17 cents to 
$25.88. Southern Pine Association mills were 
slow in reporting, so that the barometer for 
the week ended July 4 contained the record 
of only 90 mills. In spite of this, the orders 
were only 12 percent below the total re- 
ceived by many more mills for the week just 
before, while there was a 10 percent increase 
over the corresponding week of a year ago. 
Shipments decreased 1 percent from the total 
of the preceding week, and increased 33 
percent over 1935, Production is lower than 
the total shipments, Mills continue to re- 
port being oversold on many items, particu- 
larly in the lower grades. All lengths of 
2x4-inch No. 2 common are scarce. Local 
retail yards report a good business. The 
city architect is making enthusiastic predic- 
tions in regard to building during the sum- 
mer, based upon plans submitted by archi- 
tects. 


HARDWOODS—Some improvement is no- 
ticeable in business, with more tendency 
shown to maintain prices firmly. The feeling 
here is that the market will become stronger 
as fall] demand makes its appearance. Orders 
for most species are not in excess of single 
carloads. The feature of last week was two 
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sales, one of a million feet, 94 cars, and 
another of 500,000 feet, 47 cars, for immediate 
shipment. The first was of 4x4-inch No. 1 
common and select black gum, and the other, 
4/4 No. 2 common black and sap gum. This 
order about cleans up the dry stock in Louis- 
iana of these two woods, and they are re- 
ported in short supply in other southern pro- 
ducing territory. With a slightly increasing 
demand, there is little prospect of production 
being able to keep far enough ahead of or- 
ders and shipments to create a surplus in any 
species or grades. Export demand, which 
has been light for some time, is showing a 
little improvement. 

CYPRESS—Commission men report diffi- 
culty in locating enough stock of the grades 
most in demand to enable them to accept 
orders for anything except small quantities. 
The retail yards are doing a good business 
in cypress, and are constantly in the market 
to renew their supplies. 

DOUGLAS FIR—No change is reported in 
demand. There is a steady movement for 
small quantities, as contractors are becoming 
more accustomed to, using it. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE—tThe Southeast mar- 
ket has shown substantial improvement. De- 
mand for residential construction items con- 
tinues brisk, and weather conditions have 


contributed to increased output by most 
Southeast mills. Export trade continues 
quiet. 


CYPRESS—Demand is active pretty well 
all along the line. A strong, tendency toward 
better prices was noted. here has been a 
good demand for industrial purposes, the 
railroads entering into the picture in a sub- 
stantial way. Weather conditions have been 
favorable for production. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH — Im- 
proved weather has been reflected in in- 
creased demand for shingles and lath. Some 
shortage was noted in 5-inch best shingles, 
and in 4 foot No. 2 lath. 

HARDWOODS—tThere has been perhaps a 
slight improvement in demand, with prices 
holding firm. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Demand for residential 
construction items continues good. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—The local indus- 
try finds itself with good order files, a fair 
volume of new business coming in, and very 
favorable weather conditions for logging and 
manufacturing. Production of both lumber 
and shingles probably will show a decrease 
through July. A number of large mills are 
down for varying periods. 

RAIL.—A fair volume of new orders con- 
tinues to arrive. Prices are practically un- 
changed since a fortnight ago, save that No. 1 
common dimension is about 50 cents less. 
Orders from the drouth States are being held 
back. Some mills, finding themselves with 
surplus items, are offering concessions of 50 
cents to $1. No. 1 common dimension is the 
item most often found in surplus. There is 
a lot of inquiry out for car material, but 
offered prices are too low to suit the ideas of 
the mills. 

INTERCOASTAL.—An average volume of 
business is rolling in from the East. Ship 
space is much easier. The $12.50 rate has 
been continued, due to vigorous protests by 
many shippers. Prices tend to decline, and 
a good many items can be purchased for 
about 50 cents less than two weeks ago. 


CALIFORNIA.—A fair movement of lumber 
is outbound for California, though the de- 
mand has slackened considerably since a few 
weeks ago. There are still large stocks 
available in.California. 


EXPORT.—On the whole this market shows 
improvement. The United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent are buying large quantities of clears. 
At present most of the orders are going to 
British Columbia, but American shippers ex- 
pect to get some overflow business.. Europe 
is not buying merchantable. Japan is still 
out of the market for lumber, but continues 
to buy logs. Chinese outports appear to be 
consuming considerable lumber for railroads 
and harbor facilities. China is buying lots 
of ties and also a fair volume of logs. Lum- 
ber to Japan moves at $6 and $6.50; to China 
at $7. Space is easier than it has been for 


some time, partly because a number of tramp 
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steamers are around. South America is try- 
ing to buy cheap; a fair volume is moving. 


SHINGLES—One operator estimated that 
there are about fifteen hundred unsold cars 
of shingles on hand. Fall demand should 
improve the situation. Average prices have 
dropped somewhat since a fortnight ago, but 
log and labor costs are the same. A good 
number of shingle mills are planning to shut 
down until market conditions improve. 


LOGS.—Prices are unchanged since two 
weeks ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Country yard trade is becoming quite a 
factor in both hardwood and softwood busi- 
ness. A recent ruling of the I. C. C., urged 
by President Roosevelt, reversed its former 
position and reduced rates on grain and grain 
products from the Central States to the South 
and Southeast by 6@8 cents. This rate cut 
gave an outlet for farmers’ grain from all 
Ohio River crossings, as it enables country 
elevators to compete with wheat from the 
Pacific Northwest moving in on an all-water 
Panama Canal and back-haul basis. For the 
past ten years this competitive grain has de- 
stroyed the market for Central States wheat. 
This territory has a good wheat crop and is 
getting top prices for it. Farmers are in the 





Lumber Dealers May Have Book 
on Red Cedar Shingles 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 11.—Retail lumber 
dealers of the country may procure a copy of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau’s new Certigrade 
Handbook of Red Cedar Shingles, which is full 
of informational sales help and facts about the 
product, by writing the local office, 4408 White 
Building. A picture of this 84-page publica- 
tion is shown here. 

The book is well bound, profusely illustrated, 
and well arranged as a result of the joint ef- 


CERTIGRADE 
Rea Cada™ 


SHINGLES 





The new pocket-size text book on red cedar shingles 
is shown above 


fort of Prof. Bror L. Grondal, prominent wood 
technologist of the University of Washington, 
and W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the bu- 
reau. It is believed that the handbook will 
be the answer to a long felt need, and serve 
as final authority on all questions about red 
cedar shingles. The office hopes to have copies 
of the booklet in the hands of thousands 
of lumber retailers, architects, and carpenters 
throughout the U. S. 
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money, and are spending it for lumber and 
building materials. 


HARDWOODS.—Summer dullness is evi- 
dent in the market for Appalachian and 
southern hardwoods. Wholesalers report a 
weaker undertone, but no particular changes 
in prices except for a strengthening of FAS 
Appalachian white oak in all thicknesses, and 
of plain and quarcered FAS red gum. White 
oak items are scarce, with prices strong. 
Practically all the clear white oak has been 
taken by the cooperage trade for whiskey 
staves and headings, and distillers are will- 
ing to pay premiums. Red gum is scarce 
because it was oversold at too low a price 
last year and early in the present year; prices 
are up $3@5 for best grades. Body builders 
have feelers out for sound wormy oak and 
red gum. Some inquiry is being received 
from the railroads. Furniture factories are 
slow in placing orders until they get more 
tangible reports from the furniture marts at 
Grand Rapids and Chicago. The flooring trade 
is slack here, because a large amount of 
the construction both here and in country 
districts of Ohio and Indiana is of cheaper 
type homes. 


SOFTWOODS.—Sales of southern yellow 
pine and cypress to the country trade, as 
well as to city builders of the Ohio-Indiana 
territory, have been given an impetus by the 
change in rates on wheat. The hot spell, 
however, temporarily curtailed building. Pine 
commons are quite active. Mills report a 
shortage of dry cypress, especially in 5/4 and 
thicker select and better grades. There is a 
good demand for this stock and prices are 
up $3@5. Railroads are buying pine for re- 
building box cars and building new cars. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A good de- 
mand continues from both domestic and 
foreign markets, but export prices have been 
weak, though domestic prices have been 
steady. The domestic demand has been com- 
ing from all groups of consumers. Furniture 
manufacturers continue to make purchases 
and the automobile plants are buying a nice 
volume. Sash and door and interior trim 
plants have been operating full time. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are taking a nice volume 
of oak. There is a fair call from box plants. 
Foreign buyers are making offers of cheap 
prices, and are finding some takers, but the 
majority of exporters are holding their prices 
at previous levels and are getting some busi- 
ness. Sales have been keeping pace with 
production, though in some instances mills 
have been running extra time; most mills, 
however, have been operating from 40 to 60 
hours a week. There is a movement on foot 
to have all mills cut down their running 
time, so there will be no over-production this 
fall. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE--Some let-up has oc- 
curred in placement of domestic orders, Rail- 
road purchases continue to increase, many 
roads inquiring for three to four months’ 
supply. All items seem to be in fair demand, 
with perhaps shiplap more plentiful than 
other yard items. No. 2 dimension, 2x4-inch, 
is rather scarce, but there is sufficient at 
mills to take care of the demand. The ex- 
port market has shown a tendency to dull- 
ness. 

HARDWOODS—The market has improved 
considerably, and practically all the available 
oak and cypress has been cleaned up. Oak 
flooring is apparently the weakest item. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingles continue 
dull, and prices are low. Some of the mills 
have been endeavoring to increase prices on 
No. 1 Perfections and No. 1 XXXXX, but have 
been unable to do so. Lath continue in 
strong demand and are firm. 





Dakota Farmers’ Elevator Pays 


Big Lumber Dividend 


Manpison, S. D., July 13.—At its annual 
meeting here, the Farmers Elevator Co. an- 
nounced payment on its lumber department of 
the largest trade dividend in the history of the 
organization. The lumber department paid. a 
trade dividend of 20 percent, while the elevator 
department paid a dividend of 6 percent. The 
usual 8 percent dividend on the capital stock 
also was authorized. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—City Lumber Co. plant 
and stock here purchased by W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Fayette, Ala., who will use the plant 
as a concentration point for rough lumber and oper- 
ate the planer of the finishing mill. 

COLORADO. San Acacio—San Acacio Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by San Acacio Trading Post. 

INDIANA. Madison—Charles Cox purchased in- 
terest of his partner, Robert E. Conn, in Cox & Conn. 

Nappanee—Coppes Bros. & Zook (Inc.) now 
Coppes (Inc.) 

Nappanee—Chilcote Lumber & Coal Co. purchased 
by Syler & Syler Co., and the business will be known 
as the Home Lumber & Supply Co. 

IOWA. Harpers Ferry—Meuser Lumber Co. yard 
here purchased by P. E. Rethwisch of Lansing, Iowa. 

Marble Rock—Gates, Hoadley Lumber Co.: Mrs. 
Fred Gates has purchased interest of E. L, Hoad- 
ley, and the company will hereafter be known as the 
Gates Lumber Co. 

Wayland—Wayland Lumber & Cement Products 
Co. sold to United Lumber Co. and will be known 
as Wayland Lumber & Fuel Co. 

KANSAS, Hays—Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Citizens Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans — Frerichs Lumber 
Co., cO-partnership of Anthony Aprill and Edward 
G. Boh, succeeded by Frerichs Lumber Co., a cor- 
poration being liquidated out of court by Anthony 
Aprill, liquidator. 

MICHIGAN. Bronson — Henry Diebel succeeded 
by Diebel’s Hardware. 

Jonesville—Dieterman & Jones succeeded by Kid- 
die Brush & Toy Co. 

Marquette—N. G. DeHaas succeeded by Clyde T. 
DeHaas. 

Port Huron—Harrison & Son sold finishing mill to 
South Side Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Laclede — Lee E. Hamilton suc- 
ceeded by F. A. Hamilton Lumber Yard. 

NEBRASKA. Oshkosh—Marley Brown’s lumber 
business sold to Garden County Lumber Co. 

NEVADA. Sparks—Sparks Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Home Lumber & Coal Co. 

OHIO. Monroe—Oakland Grain & Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Monroe Lumber & Supply Co. 

OREGON. Birkenfeld—Birkenfeld Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Crowder Shingle Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—Kurtz Case Goods Co. 
changed name to Kurtz Furniture Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Atkins—Mauney Lumber 
Mills (Inc.) succeeded by J. G. Bagnal Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Britton—Charles Wismer now 
Home Lumber Yard; Charles Wismer, proprietor. 

VERMONT. Springfield—Barlow & Collin suc- 
ceeded by B. K. Barlow. 

VIRGINIA. West Point—Veazey & Broaddus 
(Inc,) succeeded by York Supply Co. 

WASHINGTON. Wenatchee — New Deal Manu- 
facturii.g Co, sold plant to W. F. Peters. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Chatom—T. 8S. Cowan, ef Mobile, 
has leased a site near Chatom for a sawmill, to 
be erected in the near future. ; 

ARKANSAS. Calion—Anthony-Williams Lumber 
Co, replacing sawmill which was destroyed by fire. 
The fire loss was $15,000, partly covered by in- 
surance, 

INDIANA. Vincennes—Niehaus Lumber Co. plans 
erection of planing mill at lith and Main Streets. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Empire Woodworking 
Co., 3201 Noble Street, is arranging to build a new 
plant at a location still to be announced, which 
will afford it more adequate facilities than it now 
commands, 


MISSISSIPPI. Picayune—Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co. is having plans prepared for rebuilding burned 
plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Enid—Enid Planing Mill Co. will 
rebuild planing mill recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss of about $25,000. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Helena — Van Briggle-Donaldson 
Co.; to manufacture egg crates and butter tubs. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis — Sun-Shine Coal Co., 
853 North Bast St.; to wholesale and retail coal, 
lumber and building materials. 

MARYLAND. Takoma Park, Washington, D. C.— 
American Timber Corp. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Dwyer & Rucker Timber 
Co., 516 Fidelity Building, $113,000. 

Monroe—Monroe Roofing & Insulating Co., First 
National Bank Building; $15,000. 

Munising—Munising Coal Co.; to deal in fuel and 
building materials; $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Carleton — Atwood Lumber Co.; 
$25,000. 

NEW YORK. Middletown—Middletown Lumber 
& Supply Corp.; lumber, pulp and all products made 
therefrom. 

OHIO. Columbus—American Saw-Mill (Inc.) 


OREGON. Gardiner—John Gray | Lumber Co.; 


sottood River—Jayman Wholesale Lumber Co.; 
McMinnville—John Blevin Co.; $10,000. 


Oakland — Fast-Crane Mills (Inc.); 
$50,000. 


Salem—Redwood Fibre Products Co.; $50,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence — Shaw Lumber 
Co.; $4,000; to deal in lumber and other building 
materials. 


WASHINGTON. Granite Falls—Great Bear Log- 
ging Co. 


Raymond—Harbor Veneer Co. 


WISCONSIN. LaCrosse—City Home & Lumber 
Co.; $20,000. The firm will sell lumber and other 
building material, and will also construct, maintain, 
—s lease, sell and convey any structure of any 

nd. 

Milwaukee—E. R. Flint & Co. The firm will carry 
on the business of floor contractors and the manu- 
facture, purchase and sale and installation of floors 
and floor coverings of all types and descriptions. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 


Lumber 
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Giant Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd); 718 Granville 
St.; $100,000. 

Vancouver—Rolston Logging Co. (Ltd.), 510 West 
Hastings St.; $10,000. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Enterprise Lumber 
Co. at Sixth and Center Streets was destroyed by 
fire, with loss of $30,000, partially covered by in- 
surance. A temporary office has been opened at 
309 West Sixth St., and rebuilding of the plant 
will be started soon.. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Florida Millwork Co.’s 
plant at 610 East Tenth Street destroyed by fire. 
Several thousand feet of lumber stacked in front 
and on both sides of the building were saved. The 
amount of the loss has not been estimated. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Standard Dry Kiln Co. 
plant destroyed by fire. Lumber and bricks being 
treated in the block-long plant were destroyed hy 
the flames. Officers of the company were not avail- 
able immediately to estimate the loss, which fire- 
men expected would exceed $20,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Schutte Lumber Co. 
planing mill at 3015 Southwest Boulevard was 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $25,000, 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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A. M. Amend, president of the Atlantic, Gulf 
& Pacific Co. of Manila, P. I., called on the 
MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, July 13. 


The tenth annual golf tournament of the 
Splinters Club, Richmond, IIl., will be held at 
the Hunter Golf Club of that city, July 23. 


H. L. Smith, secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & Western Pine Co., San Fran- 
. cisco, is on a two-months’ vacation trip to 
Australia. 

T. P. Wier, vice president and treasurer of 
the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., left July 9 with his family to spend sev- 
eral weeks vacationing in Colorado. 

J. C. Ferguson, formerly manager of Rock- 
well Bros. & Co., Breckenridge, Tex., has 
replaced T. B. Knox as manager of the Breck- 
enridge Lumber Co. 


State Sen. Charles E. Loizeaux, president 
of the J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co. of Plainfield, 
N. J., sailed with Mrs. Loizeaux for Europe 
June 15 for a month’s vacation. 


George Treziyulny, owner of the United 
Lumber & Remilling Co., will leave Jackson- 
ville in a few days to spend a vacation of three 
or four weeks in New Hampshire. 


H. C. McMahon, who for several years has 
been associated with the Southern Ohio Lumber 
Co. at Washington C. H., Ohio, has been named 
manager of the Lynchburg Lumber Co. 


L. B. Boling, employee of Willson & Son 
Lumber firm, Floydada, Tex., is the new man- 
ager of the Dougherty, Tex., branch of the 
J. C. Wooldridge Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


J. S. Gillies of Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside, 
Ont., Canada, was a visitor in Seattle, June 16. 
His firm has manufactured white pine in the 
Ottawa valley for over 75 years. 


E. R. Anderson, secretary and auditor of the 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
has returned home from a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion to his home town, Fearns Springs, Miss. 


Norman W. Kelly, Longview, Wash., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. plant executive, has been 
chosen to fill a vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors of the Longview Chamber of Commerce. 


Bill Dow of the Hirsch Lumber Co. at 
Jacksonville went to Seattle, where he is visit- 
ing all mills in that territory. Before returning 
to Jacksonville he will also visit in California 
and British Columbia. 


The LaCrosse Lumber Co., Jacksonville, II1., 
will be in charge of E. S. Combs after Aug. 1. 
On that date L. R. Eads, who has been ad- 
vanced to the concern’s head office at Louisiana, 
Mo., will assume his new duties. 


T. S. Abbott, formerly with the Richmond 
(Va.) Lumber Co., has been made manager 
of the millwork department of the East Coast 
Lumber & Supply Co., Fort Pierce, Fla., and 
will move his family to that city soon. 


Leslie V. Cocks, secretary of the Denver 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been 
elected treasurer of the Colorado Construction 
League, a parent body, composed of twenty-two 
organizations affiliated with the construction 
industry. 


E. L. Green, vice president in charge of sales 
for the Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from an extended trip to eastern, 
northwestern and _ southwestern _ territories 
where he visited company representatives and 
the lumber trade. 


R. W. Fullerton, vice president and general 
manager of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkan- 
sas at Warren, left last week for a long vaca- 


tion trip to California. While away, he will 
visit his father, S. H. Fullerton, a veteran lum- 
berman, now residing at Pasadena, California. 


Several hundred employees of the Gordon 
Lumber Co. at Fremont, Ohio, and its branches 
together with contractors and friends of the 
company enjoyed the annual outing, June 27, 
at Middle Bass Island in Lake Erie. The day 
was spent in sporting events of wide variety. 


The American Systems, Inc., has taken out 
a Delaware charter to deal in wood products 
of all kinds, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, divided into $10 shares. M. C. 
Swearer, M. E. Pinder and A. G. Foulk, all 
of Wilmington, Del., are the incorporators of 
record. 

Charles W. Cress was named president and 
treasurer of the Everett Lumber & Supply Co., 
North Baltimore, Ohio, at the reorganization 
of the concern early this month. He went to 





Sales Executives Are Promoted 


St. Paul, Minn., July 13.—It is announced 
by E. W. Davis, general manager of Wood 
Conversion Co., that two well known sales 
executives have been promoted. Paul A. Ward 
has been advanced to the post of general sales 
manager to succeed Luther H. Atkinson, who 
recently became assistant to the vice president 





PAUL A. WARD, D. M. PATTIE; 


St. Paul; St. Paul; 
General Sales Assistant Sales 
Manager Manager 


of the U. S. Gypsum Co. Dudley M. Pattie 
has been appointed assistant sales manager, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Ward is the oldest member of the Wood 
Conversion Co, sales organization in point of 
service having been continuously connected 
with the concern almost from its beginning. He 
joined the sales staff in 1923, and four years 
later was transferred to the general sales de- 
partment at Cloquet, Minn., where he had an 
opportunity to become thoroughly versed in 
all phases of selling, merchandising, and manu- 
facturing. In 1930, he was made assistant sales 
manager in which capacity he served until his 
recent promotion. 

Mr. Pattie joined the company twelve years 
ago. He introduced the firm’s products in new 
territories in the United States, and in 1926 
was named district manager. In 1932, he was 
put in charge of the Chicago district office, 
where he remained until his present change. 
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North Baltimore in 1922. Other officers are: 
vice president, C. J. Hensley, and secretary, 
Norton Holt. 


Resigning from the managership of the 
Hearne, Tex., unit of the Farrar Lumber Co., 
B. W. Harper established headquarters in Hous- 
ton, July 1, as Texas representative for the 
Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul. H. B. Priestly 
was transferred from Grand Prairie to take 
Mr. Harper’s place, 


H. F. Bigelow of Clinton, Mass., eastern 
timber division sales representative; William 
Geiger of Chicago, eastern pulp mill represen- 
tative and Gordon Brown of St. Paul, officials 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., were in Ta- 
coma, Longview and Everett, Wash., the fore- 
part of July inspecting company properties. 


The operations of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. at Longview, Wash., have been inspected 
recently by the following executives of the 
company: J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive 
vice president; F. R. Titcomb, general man- 
ager, and Minot Davis, assistant general man- 
ager, all of Tacoma. 


The Orrin S. Good Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Brooklyn, has opened an office in the Old Na- 
tional Bank building, Spokane, with Miss B. 
Barto as office manager. She is among the 
few lumber saleswomen in the Pacific North- 
west. Mr. Good, who went to Spokane in 1903, 
ernie was with the Good-Hopkins Lumber 

0. 

Two Baltimore men were honored at the 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the latter part of June. H. A. Crane, 
representative of various mills in the Baltimore 
territory, was named one of the vice presidents, 
and Arthur V. Charshee was elected director 
for the Baltimore district. 


M. B. Nelson, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Sales Corp., Longview, Wash., is re- 
covering from a deep scalp laceration sustained 
July 4 when his auto plunged over a 50-foot 
embankment near Longview, Wash., after he 
and Mrs. Nelson tried to ward off bees that 
had entered the car. Mrs. Nelson suffered 
severe shoulder bruises and shock. Mr. Nel- 
son’s scalp injury required ten stitches. 


The American Timber Corporation, of 
Takoma Park, Md., has been chartered under 
the law of that State to deal in lumber, ties 
and other forest products. It is authorized to 
have 5,000 shares of preferred stock of a par 
value of $10 a share and 100,000 shares of 
common stock of $1 a share par. William Wil- 
lis Wilder and John H. Iden and Benjamin 
Franklin Iden, the latter two of Washington, 
D. C., are the incorporators of record. 


Mr. and Mrs. Z. K. Thomas, accompanied by 
Misses Martha Meek and Margaret Goodwin, 
are on an extended trip to the Pacific North- 
west, making stops at Banff, Lake Louise, Vic- 
toria, Seattle, and Yellowstone National Park. 
While in Seattle, Mr. Thomas, who is general 
manager of the Southern Lumber Co, at War- 
ren, Ark., will attend the mid-summer meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Tacoma lumbermen are prominently identi- 
fied on the Golden Jubilee committee of Pacific 
Lutheran College of that city, the personnel 
of which has just been announced, They in- 
clude William C. Deering, president of the 
John Dower Lumber Co.; Chauncey Griggs, 
secretary of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.; J. Philip Weyerhaeuser, executive vice 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and 
Axel Oxholm, manager of Pacific Forest In- 
dustries. 


The history of creosote as a wood preserva- 
tive and its value in modern house construction 
was the topic of an address by L. E. Bartlett, 
chief chemist of the National Lumber & Creo- 
soting Co., at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Texarkana, Ark. He explained how the 
process of treating lumber with the product 
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has advanced from the 1870 method of pouring 
the raw oil on timber to the present day sys- 
tem of forcing creosote into wood under tre- 
mendous pressure. 

Crossing the Atlantic Ocean in a large bar- 
rel made of specially selected white oak is the 
task outlined for himself by Ernest Biegajski, 
a World War veteran and deep sea diver of 
Buffalo. The strange craft will have fifty-four 
staves of three-inch thickness, and be nine feet 
long and six feet eight inches wide at the 
center. Twelve hoops about four inches wide 
hold the staves together. Mr. Biegajski will 
equip the barrel with a sail, a radio, and enough 
food and water for two or three months. 


Beginning what he says is the first vacation 
of his long career, M. L. Fleishel, president of 
the Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla., with 
Mrs. Fleishel, will sail from New York on July 
23 on the S. S. Berengaria. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleishel plan to spend two or three months 
abroad, during which time, Mr. Fleishel says, 
“T intend to leave all sawdust and lumber trou- 
bles behind me.” Because of this vacation trip, 
Mr. Fleishel will find it impossible to attend 
the lumber industry meeting to be held in the 
Pacific Northwest during the latter part of the 
month. 


Neil Ramsay of Scotland, who was in Port- 
land, Ore., last week for a conference with 
Thornton T. Munger, United States forest ex- 
periment station director, regarding forestry 
management methods, reported that Sitka spruce 
has been found adapted to the moist climate 
of his country and matures faster than the 
native trees. Mr. Ramsay stated that refor- 
ested plots over there must be fenced to protect 
the young saplings from the ravages of rab- 
bits. The spruce is being planted to replace 
the Caledonian forests of Scotch pine, which 
have been pretty generally cut over. 


B. F. Affleck has announced his retirement 
effective Sept. 1 from the presidency of the 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corp., to 
devote his time to private interests. His posi- 
ticn will be filled by Blaine S. Smith, who has 
resigned as president of the Pennsylvania- Dixie 
Cement Corp., New York, effective Sept. 1. 
John A, Miller, formerly chairman of the board, 
has been elected president in place of Mr. 
Smith, and Victor N. Roadstrum will be the 
new chairman. George Kilian, acting secre- 
tary-treasurer, has been appointed Mr. Miller’s 
assistant, while Walter S. Wing, general sales 
manager, and W. H. Klein, general operating 
manager, have been elected vice presidents and 
members of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corp’s. board. 


Baltimore Bits 


BaALtTrmoreE, Mp., July 13.—The appearance 
of Charles F. Linn in the lumber trade of 
Baltimore July 8 brought out the information 
that Mr. Linn, who was formerly connected 
with R. A. & J. J. Williams Co. (Inc.), Phila- 
delphia, has started a wholesale business of his 
own, and is located at Norris and Richmond 
streets, Philadelphia. He offers north Penn- 
sylvania hardwoods, following along the lines 
of his former connection. 


R. J. Edwards, sales manager for the Whiting 
Lumber Co. of Butler, Tenn., stopped in Balti- 
more July 7, and made the rounds of the hard- 
wood trade. He was on his way north to 
Philadelphia, New York and other centers. 

William Leechman, formerly with Mixer & 
Co. (Inc.), of Buffalo, N. Y., has become sales 
manager for Johnson & Wimsatt (Inc.), in 
Washington, D. C., and is keeping in close 
touch with the Baltimore members of the trade 
who visit the national capital He has made 
an agreeable impression in his new district. 

Glenn W. Cheney, of Dant & Russell, of 
Portland, Oregon, paid a visit to Baltimore 
on July 9 in the course of a swing around the 
eastern circuit and presented the merits of the 
pine lumber his company turns out. 


Roy Snyder, of the selling staff of the R. B. 
Home Lumber Co. (Inc.), and among the best 
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known members of the trade in Baltimore, con- 
tinues ill. He lives at Port Deposit, his family 
being one of the oldest residents of that town, 
which many years ago was prominent in the 
lumber industry, when white pine logs were 
floated down the Susquehanna river, to be cut 
up in the Port Deposit mills. 





Buffalo Notes 


BurFraLo, N. Y., June 13—The Bath & 
Hammondsport Railroad, a line ten miles long 
and connecting with the Erie and Lackawanna 
Railroads at Bath, N. Y., has been bought by 
five business men of Hammondsport, one of 
whom is Robert E. Howell, of the Howell 
Lumber Co. He will be treasurer of the 
road, which will continue to handle freight, 
but no passengers. A year ago the line suf- 
fered great damage by floods. The business 
men stepped in when heavy cost of repairs 
threatened to cause abandonment of the road. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded: C. C. Patrick, president, Patrick Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Portland, Ore.; A. N. Beale, 
sales manager, Kesterson Lumber Corp., Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; G. Earl Stoddard, New York 
representative, Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker, 
Ore.; E. B. Evans, sales manager, Fort Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Chatsworth, Ga. 

C. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lum- 
ber Co., Buffalo, is at Honey Harbor, Ont., for 
a two weeks’ fishing trip. 


Ralph C. Crowley, vice-president of the At- 
lantic Lumber Co., Buffalo, has returned from 
a short vacation in New England, and a visit 
to the company’s Boston office. 

Thomas W. Reeves, second vice-president of 
Mixer & Co. (Inc.), in charge of the Atlanta 
office, and W. L. Robinson, sales representative 
in the South, were recently at the main office 
of the company in Buffalo. 





Wolmanized Lumber Gains in Favor 


R. M. Morriss, president, American Lumber 
& Treating Co., returned to his Chicago head- 
quarters last week, after spending some time 
on the Pacific Coast, where he found Wolman- 
ized lumber rapidly growing in favor. Mr. 
Morriss visited the Crossett-Western operation 
at Wauna, Ore., where the Wolmanizing plant 
is being enlarged to two and one-half times 
its present capacity. He also visited Portland, 
San Francisco and his company’s plant at Wil- 
mington, Calif. Mr. Morriss reports that this 
plant enjoyed its banner month in June. The 
plant is running three shifts, and its business 
for June was the largest in its history. Of 
the lumber being treated at this plant, 75 per- 
cent is being Wolmanized, and during June 
nearly two million feet of Wolmanized lumber 
was distributed in the Los Angeles district. 

The plant of the company at Gainesville, Fla., 
also is getting under way in good shape, and 
with its seven plants located from coast to 
coast, the American Lumber & Treating Co. 
has established facilities for a wide distribution 
of Wolmanized lumber which rapidly is coming 
into more general use and gaining in popu- 


larity. 
——_—— 


Picnic Held by Badger Lumbermen 


Barasoo, Wis., July 13—The District of 
Portage Lumbermen’s Club held its first an- 
nual summer picnic at the Columbus (Wis.) 
Country Club, July 9. C. L. Walker, president 
of the group, was host, and had as his assistants 
Bob Caldwell and W. M. Mair of Mair & 
Caldwell, retailers of Columbus. 

Due to the extreme heat, only about twenty- 
five men played golf, but over eighty enjoyed 
the evening banquet over which D. S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, presided. Mrs. 
Walker entertained the following at her home 
with dinner and a theater party to Madison 
later: Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. S. S. Solie, 
Mrs. J. L. Burt, and Mrs. William Wolfeil. 

Tt was decided to have the next party in 
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August at the Wisconsin Dells, and charter 
the boat “Winnebago” for the trip. Dinner 
would be eaten at the Pines Hotel. The party 
would be open to dealers, salesmen and their 


guests. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Retail Yard Bought by Lumber 
Company in Tacoma 


TacoMA, WaASH., July 11.—Announcement 
that the Cavanaugh Lumber Co. of Tacoma had 
acquired the Thomas E. Ketell & Sons retail 
yard in Bremerton, effective July 1, was made 
here this week by Cecil Cavanaugh, president 
of the Tacoma concern. Al Phelps, formerly 
associated with the Cavanaugh Lumber Co.’s 
Tacoma yard, has been named manager of the 
Bremerton yard, Fred Topper of the Tacoma 
organization has been designated foreman, and 
A. B. Satterwhite of Bremerton has been 
appointed sales manager. The Ketell yard is 
to be renovated. The Tacoma concern has 
leased 500 feet of waterfront, including dock- 
age, adjacent to the Ketell yard and will ship 
its lumber from Tacoma to Bremerton by 
water. 





Lumber Company Purchased 


LoutsviLte, Ky., July 13—W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co. (Inc.) of this city announces 
the purchase of the City Lumber Co., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., and says the plant will hereafter 
be known as the Tuscaloosa operations of the 
local firm. Company officials have already as- 
sumed management of the concern, and trans- 
fer of key men from other operations has 
taken place. The plant will be enlarged and 
several changes made in the type of business 
handled. Sales will be from the Louisville 
office, and no retail sales in the future will be 
made since that department has been closed, 

Officers of the new unit are: 

President—J. Graham Brown, Louisville. 

General manager—Ray Loper, Fayette. 

Local manager—A. D. Cook, Fayette. 





You Just Can't Keep a Good 
Lumberman Downl - 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—Friends of 
Earl Gaffney, an employee of the Merrill G. 
Smith Lumber Co., Charles City, Iowa, believed 
in ghosts for a moment last week. Word had 
circulated that Mr. Gaffney had died of heat 
prostration, but, lo, he was seen going about his 
duties in a much alive manner. Mr. Gaffney 
was unable to account for the erroneous report. 

—— 


Fire Razes Lumber Yard 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 13.—Ring’s Lumber 
Yard in the Kensington industrial section of 
this city was among the properties laid in 
ruins by a fire of unknown origin July 10. 
The blaze started in the above lumber yard of 
which Max Sussman is the owner, and caused 
a loss which he estimates at $75,000. Other 
damage runs the total loss above $100,000. The 
main building of the lumber firm was among 
the property destroyed. 





Sales Promotion Manager Quits 


Cotumsus, On10, July 13.—L. S. Beale has 
resigned as sales promotion manager with the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
effective Sept. 1. Mr. Beale states that the 
organization is well manned by employees of 
many years service competent to handle all 
the functions of the business, that certain func- 
tions contemplated at the time of his employ- 
ment ten months ago have not proven practical 
or tangible to a degree necessary to his own 
interest and progress, or to justify a continua- 
tion of the connection from the standpoint of 
the company. He leaves with the best wishes 
of the company and under most cordial rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Beale is well and favorably known in 
the industry, having served the National Hard- 
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wood Lumber Association as assistant secre- 
tary and secretary-treasurer during the ten 
years prior to July, 1934, when he established 
an office in Washington, D. C., to serve sev- 
eral lumber groups in code administration, 
among which were the Hardwood Division, 
Mahogany Association, and Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Prior to his 
connection with the N. H. L. A., he had the 
management of a hardwood band mill opera- 
tion and had served in sales and sales promo- 
tion capacities in the woodwork field. Upon the 
collapse of the NRA, Mr. Beale closed his 
Washington office and accepted the invitation 
of W. M. Ritter to join the staff of his com- 


ny. 

Mr. Beale’s plans after leaving the Ritter 
concern are indefinite, he reports. He expects 
to retain his address at 1841 Roxbury Road, 


Columbus. 
ot 


New Colors for Redwood Finish 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., July 13.—Co-operat- 
ing with the Marietta Paint & Color Co., Mari- 
etta, Ohio, the California Redwood Association, 
of San Francisco, has developed and officially 
adopted twelve new charming color effects ob- 
tainable through the use of Marietta redwood 
finishing materials. In a circular titled “The 
Beauty of California Redwood,” the Marietta 
concern illustrates with color plates some of 
the unusual and beautiful color effects possible 
on California redwood for paneling, furniture, 
interior trim and other interior decorating. The 
folder states that beautiful redwood panels in 
full color are available to interested parties, 
either through the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation or direct from the paint company. 





Hymeneal 


FAIRBANKS-BILLINGS—C. L._ Billings, 
president and manager of Potlatch Yards 
(Inc.), Spokane, and Mrs. Billings, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, 
Marjorie, to Dexter Fairbanks, Jr., son of 
Mrs. Dexter Fairbanks, of Chicago. For the 
past year, Mr. Dexter was in the employ of 
Potlatch Yards (Inc.), but is now represent- 
ing the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in Everett. 


TIGNOR-WHITMAN — Clarence Tignor, 
lumber dealer of Forrest City, Ark., recently 
obtained a marriage license at Terre Haute, 
Ind., to wed Alice Pauline Whitman, of Fred- 
ricksburg, Ind. 





Business Changes, Etc. 
(Continued from Page 57) 


covered by insurance. Plans are being made to 
rebuild the mill immediately. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Fire in the warehouse 
of the Georgian Bay Lumber Co., 181 Humboldt 
St., caused loss of $35,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Morganton — Morganton 
Furniture Co. veneer plant destroyed by fire, with 
loss unofficially estimated at $50,000. 

Wallburg—Wall. Lumber Co. destroyed by, fire 
which originated from a bolt of lightning, with 
loss estimated at between $8,000 and $10,000. 

TEXAS. Nacogdoches—Tilford-Hunt Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Laceyville burned to the ground, with loss 
estimated at $24,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. Lumber in’ the yards, a steam dry kiln and 
the planer were saved. Work of rebuilding the 
mill has begun and will be rushed to completion. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA... Altadena—Great Western Box 
Co., 1499 Carroll Drive. 

Beaumont—Midway Lumber Co. being established 
by E. B. Cook. 

Los Angeles—A. B. C. Sash, Door & Waodwork 
Co., 425 E. 58th St. 

KENTUCKY. Hodgenville — Jenkins-Essex Co., 
contractors and lumber dealers, Elizabethtown, 
will open a lumber yard here. 

Lexington—Faulkner Builders & Supply Co., 585 
East Third St. at Midland. 

MINNESOTA. Mahnomen — Mahnomen Lumber 
Co., owned by L. Dorenkemper, of Waubun. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Jersey Lumber Stores, 
222 Union Ave. 

Plainfield—Huston Lumber & Supply Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—Buttles Avenue Lumber Co.; 
858 Buttles Ave., has reopened. 

Newark—Building Specialties Co.; Gerald Smith 
is owner and manager. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Maurice Lampe will en- 
gage in the lumber business on his own account 
here. 

TEXAS. Commerce—Cecil Benton Independent 
Lumber Yard, corner of Elm-Pine Sgreets. 
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AMERICAN 


July 18, 1986 


LUMBERMAN él 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Hardwood Demand Well Maintained and, With Stocks 
Low, Quotations Keep Steady 


Hardwood demand is being well maintained for this season, 
for while there has been a little slackening in industrial business, 
building trades demand is good. The furniture industry reports 
excellent results from its recent shows, but production for new 
orders is not yet fully under way. The automotive industry, 
especially the commercial body plants, is buying well. Railroads 
are taking considerably larger amounts. There has been an 
active demand for distillery cooperage, and box and crate stock 
has been moving nicely. Forward buying of flooring, to get 
in ahead of cancellation of temporary rail rates, has been fol- 
lowed by a lull. Building trades demand through the millwork 
plants, however, is rather good. Many items, especially in the 
oaks and gums, are getting into lower supply; but the mills are 
holding a tight rein on production, so that,the market may con- 
tinue in its favorable position, and with the hope that better 
returns will be realized from fall sales. By that time lower rates 
from the South will probably be in effect. From abroad there 
comes a fair call for a few items, but price offers in general are 
unacceptable to the mills. Prospects for fall demand in the 
domestic market are distinctly encouraging. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Have Been in Active Call 
But Eastern Spruce Is Slower 


Northern pine mills in the two weeks ended July 4 had an 
increase of 22 percent in new bookings compared with the same 
period last year. The mills may have benefited by increases in 
rates from competitive territory. Drouth has affected business 
from parts of the Northwest and East, but the Lake States as a 
whole are. good sources of business. 


Northern hemlock sales also rose above 1935 level in the 
same period—to 24 percent over. Farmers in the North are 
receiving good prices, and summer resorts are having one of 
their best seasons in a long while. 


Eastern spruce demand has shown a summer falling off, and, 
because of keen competition prevailing in Atlantic coast mar- 
kets, with considerable quantities of lumber coming in from 
both western and eastern Canada, eastern spruce mills have not 
been able to secure an advance in delivered prices that would 
take care of the recent rate increase. 


Southern Pine Uppers Move Well at Steady Prices to 
Most Parts of Sales Territory 


The southern pine industry is gratified by the promise of the 
carriers that rate concessions will be granted that will put this 
wood more on a parity with its western competitors. Business 
volume has been remarkably well maintained for summer, book- 
ings during the two weeks ended July 4 having exceeded those 
for the corresponding period of last year by 17 percent and 
being well ahead of the production. The drouth has been causing 
a little holding back among middle West buyers, but it is ex- 
pected that higher prices for farm products will about offset its 
effect on farm purchasing power. Southern territory has bene- 
fited from recent good rains. Small-mill offerings have tended 
to increase, but the hot spell has put a check on all operations. 
Some reports say that small producers have been taking a 
larger proportion of the business, by means of price concessions, 
but the larger mills have practjcally no competitive items in sur- 
plus and are able to maintain their lists firmly. 


North Carolina shortleaf sales have shown some decline on 
the whole, but the movement'of higher grades of yard stock for 


mixed-car shipment is reported to be well maintained, with 
prices firm. Roofers, however, have weakend further. Buyers 
are holding rather close to current needs, and the mills show 
a tendency to avoid accumulations by curtailing their output. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills report a good yard demand from 
the North, Northeast, Southwest and South, but a decline in 
that from parts of the middle West affected by drouth, and they 
are still oversold on many items of shed uppers, with boards 
moving well. There has been an excellent call for car material, 
and into this they are putting more of their stock. Quotations 
are steady to strong. 


Higher Grades of Sugar and Idaho Pines Advance; 
Narrow Lowers Are Becoming Scarcer 


Western pine orders ran 21 percent ahead of those for the 
corresponding period of last year, in the two weeks ended July 
4, but they included some last-minute placements for shipment 
before higher rail rates went into effect. Under the influence of 
an increase in the order files, and perhaps also that of strikes 
that are curtailing production, prices on Idaho and sugar pines 
have been strengthening. While Ponderosa has remained at re- 
cent levels, the narrower widths of Nos. 2 and 3 common are 
becoming scarcer and may move up. There has been a fair call 
for selects and shop, but the lower grades of these items are not 
nearly as firm as the uppers. Box grades have been in surplus 
and weak, but their position is being improved by a seasonal 
increase in demand. While the advantage of a 78-cent rate to 
the East is to be offset by corresponding reductions in rates 
from other producing regions, a good fall trade is expected, for 
western pine users have been buying close to current needs and 
for the most part have low stocks. 


Accumulation of Surplus on West Coast Brings Lower 
Quotations—and Curtailment 


Though there was a decline in West Coast bookings from 
all markets during the two weeks ended July 11, there was 
practically as large a decline in production, some big mills 
shutting down for varying periods, so that sales and output 
were equal. Mill activity had been speeded up when a gen- 
eral strike threatened, and some surplus has been accumulat- 
ing which, offered at concessions, is disturbing the market, and 
adding its influence to that of unsettled freight rates. 


Rail trade is duller, for buyers in drouth States are out 
of the market until they can size up probable local consump- 
tion. Railroads are doing some buying and showing a good 
deal of interest, but the prices they now offer are unaccept- 
ably low. The competing South is now assured of rate reduc- 
tions that will enable it to hold its middle West market. 


A heavy Atlantic coast movement, to gain advantage of the 
$12.50 rate, augmented by considerable shipments of Canadian 
lumber, has resulted in some pressure to move accumulations, 
in the face of a let-up in consumption in back-haul territory as 
a result of crop damage by drouth. While hearings are to be 
held later on advance of the intercoastal rate to $13, the fact 
that rates are softening on charters makes it doubtful that the 
advance will hold. California business is slower but good. With 
laid-down stocks large, prices in this market have softened. 


Forign demand is ‘poor, but low “tramp” rates may make 
some business possible. The Orient is not buying; South 
American offers are too low; the United Kingdom has been 
getting its clears in British Columbia. 


Statistics, Page 46 — Market Reports, Pages 52-56 — Prices, Pages 62-63 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 


Exchange, New Orleans, La., 

















for sales made in the period July 1-6, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 








month of June have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard Rough Finish Ceiling, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf 
Lengths Lengths Babett 10-20’ 4x4 Lengths Standard Lengths ex4 Dimension 
1x3 rift— % x4&6— yo eee 1x4 17.85 17.15 |4> 
: . Inch thick— B&better..*29.89 26.50 |/5%% «+++ ' pn|12 & 14.. 21.85 18.25 
Sete oc ae eke oon ccens 44.75 ....|No. 1 ....*29.22. ©25.77 [1X6 ------ 18.56 19.2016 ss: 22:64 20.82 
ga a ~~ nai No. 1 Shiplap and é ete 44.35 *41.83 | 5, <4 No. 3 Fencing, 2x6 
Shortleaf.. 50.75 52.48 Boards, 10-20 Berne aee 45.75 42.20 |B&better.. 28.21 28.38] Standard Lengths [12 & 14.. 17.63 17.36 
No. 2 .... 33.75 *36.00 1x8 _.-..-. 34.60 36.63 +3 &10 ... etd oni ae No. 1 . 27.02 27.04 ixé Rea GS? 13.53 13.25/16 ....... 18. 4 18.66 
vor Ee 1xX5&10 ... 37.87 41.30/12 64 1---: . . cones 15.94 15.92 |2xs 
grain— 1x12 » 51.32 52.22 Or ok — t Wenetog, fe 1x6 CM... 16.34 16.13/12 & 14.. 18.94 18.76 
B&better. 37.62 37.24 Surface Finish, 4-8 ...... 57.75 *52.42 lixe °"'''' 37:99 3681| No 3 Shipiap and [16 .------. 20.09 19.38 
No. 1 .... 34.90 34.63 10-20’ 5&10 . 62.00 *60.39 Boards, Standard | 2x10 
No. 2 .*25.03 *25.69 |B&better Re 73.00 *70.84 No. 1 Shortleaf Lengths 12 & 14.. 20.45 20.35 
ix4 rift— _— —, 00 42.25|Timbers, 20 & Under, : Dimension 1x8 ston’ 16.48 16.57 at senna 21.05 21.00 
nn EE, Ba, : ‘ No. 1 2x x10 16.29 16.78 |2x12 
Shortleaf.. 62.55 62.00 DF teccurst 44.97 43.21 |Longleaf— 12 & 14.. 25.30 22.20|1x12 ..... 16.75 16.85/12 & 14.. 20.25 21.21 
in Bene Be eseees 45.09 43.95 ax4@4x4 .. 26.25 ....]16 .....-. 25.08 24.23 a dakanks 22.19 21.17 
vO- ‘ ‘ fo) 53.25 49.67 l4xg—-8x8 . 25.25 Plaster Lath 
Shortleaf..*52.22 *51.50 |1x5 51.15 46.00le . cee | 2x6 Ps 
No. 2 .... 35.00 *35.19|19 °°. ° °° 70.43 60:90 recrtieat— . 12 & 14.. 22.53 19.91 | %x1%", 4 Drop Siding, Standard 
———_  ;&; teeeeceess ° reN (Bx4&4x4 .. 24.72 23.72 )16 ool, 23.27 21.33 |No. 1..... 3.90 3.86 Lengths, 1x6 
5&6/4 thick— 4x6—8x8 . 22.93 19.37 No. > 3.25 3.15], 
grain— |. anoalt, 6 8---+ 59.68 56.05 |(3&4x10 ... 28.67 *26.36 |2x! ose 22.001 Ma. 6 Bimeest No. 117 
eaters Fee See BeIO ...2. 66.69 62.54 |5x10-10x10 25.20 22.50|12 & 14.. 24. o. mension, B&better.. 31.14 33.47 
a -+ee 35.06 34.87 |19 77.00 72.60 |3&4x12 31.52 29.00 |16 ---.--- 24.16 23.30 Random Length —- 1:75 30.20 
No. 2 nage es Sxidiaxié 2987 28.00 iz 27.66 24.73| leaf. 17.00 15.25 |NO 116— 
Casing, Base & Jamb Inch thick— No. 2 Shiplap and ([/2 ------: , ; OBE acces 
10-20’ : | ae 27.29 24.58 Ish 1p pS dotter.. 39.61 35.00 
B&better, GLI GSS a8at [snortlear— VE te ooo 28.07 26.44 [axe 1449. 15.00|N® 1 --- 36.61 34.69 
FREE = gt Baereete: *41.61 38.25 /1x8 ...... 19.33 18.72 |2x12 ax eeeece 16.00 Assorted patterns 
1x6&8 .... 52.30 50.73 |1x5&10 46.00 43.63 |1x10 ..... 19.56 18.89/12 & 14.. 29.69 29.02/2x10 ..... 15.45 12.00 |B&better.. 38.15 35.21 
1x5&10 .. 54.00 55.20/12 ....... 63.21 54.25 |1x12 . 26.47 21.43/16 ....... 31.53 30.00 |2x12 ..... 15.75 *14.86 |No. 1 .... 36.00 33.56 
Seattle, Wash., July 11.—Prices for red , a J 
ootas siding = nixed ones, new bundling, 8 Following are current quotations on oak , — me a . ssapecciee oocyte ; 
. Seattle ash., July -—Current quota- 
Beveled Siding, %-inch Oe ae =. ae a ge Baggy ry tions f. o. b. mill, on Douglas fir items in 
Clear “ay “RB” sea ie sre oo ohnson y, fenn., mixed cars tor rail shipment direct to the 
tne an exandria, La. rade appear below; and straight-car prices 
g-inch eepencvecdey uaa +7500 ¥32:00 18x24” 12x1%"” %x2” %x1%” ae ama on the items, are from $1 to $3 
DEE “sn nacepaancae 30.00 27.50 24.00 
Cla. qtd. wht....$90.00 $70.00 $65.00 $47.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch Clr. qtd. red..... 70.00 60.00 50.00 47.00 Weetens Gute Pieetag 
ee Oe eae $40.00 8 43.00 B&btr. Cc D 
Sel. qtd. wht 64.00 50.00 48.00 . 1x4 43.00 $3.00 20.00 
SED: ctetscdcebnsesedesenecesenensws 50.00 | Sel. qtd. red.. 55.00 47.00 45.00 43.00 eee $43. $33. $20.0 
PPO chide tetsinsendidndeebanevesenuee 60.00 | Cir. pin. wht. 66.00 55.00 53.00 39.00 Flat Grain Flooring 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18 Clr. pin. red.. 58.00 51.00 46.00 37.00 1x4 $27.00 $23.00 $18.00 
S2S or S4S | Sel. pln. wht 52.00 42.00 41.00 35.00 | see ccccctttrtttttt: 29:00 26.00 21:00 
or Rough | Sel. pln. red..... 562.00 44.00 37.00 36.00 | °*9 --ccsssssrr sees : . : 
AO caccscescucencecensosenscccenseel $47.50 | No. 1 com. wht.. 45.00 35.00 35.00 29.00 Ceiling 
1x10” hdenensnsene senses bene sedoeunseun 52.50 No. 1 com. red... 44.00 36.00 34.00 29.00 5x4 $24.00 $21.00 $16.00 
EREE, ChIts ete seersessessesessceoensees $0.00 | No. 2 com....... 37.00 26.00 «19.00 18.00 | eg SII 86.00 84.00 = 16.00 
1x1¢° 9059004 Knn bee SeCeRsEeEteROCeREEd 78.00 x2” W%xlh” fex2” Drop Siding, 1x6 
ee eee 90.00 | Clr. atd. wht....$67.00 $65.00 $80.00 e oscscndoanenueae $28.00 $26.00 $20.00 
OM Brrr «le red.. 62.00 6.00 10.99 DN biecvetvesuminae 29.00 27.00 21.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ oa até be a **" 57:00 54.00 54.00 Common Boards and Shiplap 
DE: scchadevsusaseqeasacsnésdonccesega $30.00 | Clr. pln. wht.... 58.00 55.00 62.00 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
I tala an cae itn ellie lhatin lind aie nia ae 32.00 | Clr. pln. red..... 53.00 52.00 55.00 me 3 st eeeees ery ry eyo = 
In. wht.... 53.00 50.00 52.00 rr . . . 
ee Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths | Sel. Pim. red... 51.00 49:00 47.00 HO. Fo. 0creee 10.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Listing under $3 64% No. 1 com. wht. 47.00 41.00 44.00 No. 1 Common Dimension 
Listing $3 and over................. 59% | No. 1 com. red... 47.00 41.00 39.00 12 14 16 18 20 
Ty ~ "lla lille haiti ° | No. 2 com....... 23.00 22.00 22.00 2x 4 ....$20.00 $20.00 $21.50 $22.50 $22.00 
Listing under $6............0.cee00e: 64% | New York delivered prices may be obtained | 2X § ---- 19-20 19.00 38.50 = 20.50 = 20.50 
Listing $6 and Over...........seeeeee 59% | by adding to the above the following differ- | 2x10 . 20.50 21.00 21.50 23.50 23.50 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ entials figured on Johnson City origin: For | 2x12 . 22.50 22.50 22.50 23.50 23.50 
- 100 lin. mo }#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and | 2x4, 8, "$20; 2x4, 10, $21. 
ige COKCHS CSCO SCEECE OES EOE OEOOEHO SESE SESEOS $0.3 2s fe-inch, $4.50. Random—No. = 2x4, $16; No. 3, $10.50. 
D.. cn shebetinstacneavionancacvnan manana No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., July 11.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— 
an” “aesaeen $71.00 
a” tcnneeen 51.00 
1x5—11” ..... 60.00 
Bevel Siding— 
%x4"—B and 
better .... 24.00 
%x6”"— 
 accudueneee 34.00 
a axadnakenwe 32.00 
7 ssvakeeeens 25.00 


Factory stock— 


eee $27.00 
OO: sexeuaus 29.00 
ares 32.00 
OS, rere 34.00 
EE << wie wacaia 36.00 
ED: bias acorns 36.00 
BM. «avsceawae 4.00 
Green 
box....$13.00@14.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin 


flooring mills 


report the following prices realized f. o. b. 


flooring mill basis, 
July 11: 


4x2% 


during the week ended 


First 
coccceccecves@Oteee 


Second 
$60.03 


Third 
$47.39 





Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 





Timbers 
4x10 puss 20 foot and shorter and 
4 





entials figured on Memphis origin: For i- i  dsnt an aaah anda aueeee a nee 17.50 
inch stock $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and | 12x12 up to 20 feet.............0-ee0e- 17.50 
fe-inch, $3.50. BERES, TE OO GS BOGE. 6 ccccccccssccccicve 18.50 
Boards, Dressed 
CAROLINA PINE No No.2 No.3 
$3800 snags 
Following is a summary of average sales > at Sree : : oss 
prices of southern pine, delivered on a Nor- 1X 5 ...---seeeeeees 36.60 21.55 516 38 
folk, Va., rate of freight, as made during the 1X 6 ...-.---+s++e+s 36.65 21.85 17.8 
week ended July 7: SW vxeekew ee wen ac 38.45 21.95 17.85 
DE iacbbuee i eee 41,15 21.95 sepa 
Pieering 5095 = «26.35 
No.1 No. 2 Oo) i 
Bé&bdtr. Com. Com. Air Dried No. 2 Gums or Roofer Grade 

BPP Peer Terre $38.65 $35.65 $24.75 
‘ : rer $17.35. err $20.85 
asisiiiiaiihaleniaidatah si a aan aa = poberenrs: 20.50 ee ees 24.1 

Celling ee 20.60 
cee $23.15 $21.45 $14.35 Shortleaf Dimension, No. 2 Copem onteeao 
Finish, Dressed, B&Better RM, cc mui whaakcdiammsinel $21.65 $23 

BE. savseeeeen $42.30 DT s¢eeween $50.80 OT a eee rere Umar ate 21.35 3330 
eo 45.45 ER nae ia eee 62.85 IME nis dc ihe dal al We ce os ce ah AC ona 21.55 24.55 
aaa ain a 43.95 CJER1O nce CSS EE Ee SE eee traf ee 22.45 26.80 
1x8 cakes 43.70 |) _ 3 Bi ir ere , 25.85 27.60 








July 1 


Follov 


Figure 
4/4 F. 


Plain | 
4/4 No 
8/4 N 


Qtrd. | 
4/4 F. 
6/4 F. 
8/4 F. 
10/4 FE 
12/4 I 
4/4 Ne 
8/4 N 


sales 
socia 
June 
clud 
are 

tions 


stan 
poir 
tabl 





1936 


uota- 
ns in 
» the 
rices, 
to $3 


ed 


$17.50 
17.50 
18.50 
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F.0.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill prices of rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from reports of past sales during the week ended July 6: 
Figured Red Gum— Qtrd. Red Gum— Plain Tupelo— Plain Red Oak— Qtrd. White Oak— Plain Poplar— 
4/4 FAS weceeceess $1.3614/4 FAB .ccccccece SO:GOrGsE FAS ccccccecce SEBO GFE PAD ccccocecce CR.OG G6 PAD cccscecess 75.00|5/4 Selects ........ 28.25 
6/4 PAS .cccccccce rae a sey oevereveee a yy hag On . ecveoves og 4/4 No.1&Sels 54.75&55. 00 o4 peer oA ev erriT 43.50 
Gum— O/6 DAR oocccsecee 8016/4 PAS .nccccccce a o. er : 4 Saps&Sels...... 36.75 
Hiaie Ses Cum 4/4 No.1&Sels...... 33.25|5/4 No.1&Sels...... 18.00 Ash— 6/4 Saps&Sels...... 39.25 
4/4 No.1&Sels 26.50@28.25\¢74 No.1&Sels...... 44.00|6/4 No.1&Sels...... 20.00| Mixed Oak— ee a 41.00] 5/4 No. 1 Com..... 28.25 
8/4 No.1&Sels...... 44.00 Piste Gap Cam— Tough Ash— _ ., 3-A Mtg 7 16.00 sia oan (eenseueee yo > OFS BOs. BeRiiciccces 20.25 
Qtrd. Sap Gum— 4/4 PAS .... 27.00@27.75|4/4 No.1&Sels...... 22.00] 4/# Body grade, No. | ol ioy4 FAS ..2.1.1., 59,00] Cottonwood— 
Oe SN vukkwuwewen 29.50|4/4 No.1&Sels 19. wig > Plain White Oak— 6/4 Body grade, No 4/4 No.1&Sels...... 22.00} 4/4 No. 2 Com..... 20.00 
gk 32.00| 5/4 No.1&Sels...... —") eee CRON, © cccacscwcnevene 50.00) 6/4 No.1&Sels...... 29.00 
8/4 FAS 39.95|4/4 No. 2 Com 11, wait 00 BO FD eccseccens 71.75 | 8/4 Body grade, No 8/4 No.1&Sels...... 32,00) Magnolia— 
10/4 FAS... TS 49.00 8/4 No. 2Com...... 0014/4 No.1&Sels...... SO.BGL 8 ovesevcsvecseces 60.00 a 4/4 No.1&Sels...... 27.60 
12/4 FAS ....49.25@53,00/Qtrd, Black Gum— $4 Nelasels...... so00| Not ... 70.00 ee 26.00| Willow— 
4/4 No.1&Sels 23.00@26.00|4/4 FAS .......... 1.00|12/4 No.1&Sels..... 85.50 12/4 Bety grade, 4/4 No.1&Sels...... 35.00) 6/6 FAD iccccisicss 37.00 
8/4 No.1&Sels...... 27.2514/4 No.1&Sels...... 22.00|4/4 No. 2 Com..... 32.605 NO. 1 cccccseccse 80.00] 4/4 No. 2 Com..... 9.00} 5/4 No. 2 Com..... 15.00 
Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 Seattle, Wash., July 11.—Below are listed 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com | average prices received for red cedar shingles 
Mod Not Noe AE rc dee eg Eee 3188 | Rares oe ete 
— v a ~~ A aseueewne . ; t f oyals: 
ows A= FAS St Com Com Cm (G/é ........: 46.00 36:00 24.00 19.00 | 1-24” 4/2 ......cccceeeceeeccceecs $4.00—4.10 
OY ror? 48.00 39.00 32.00 25.00 17.00 8/4 46.00 36.00 27.00 19.00 | 2-24" 4/2 2'50—2.75 
5/4 a a et 53.00 44.00 35.00 27.00 19.00 10/4 eee eeeee 53.00 43.00 29.00 . 3-24" eoeeeevr eee eee eeneneneenwnwnweeneenene 1.75—1.80 
6/4 Be ae 58.00 51.00 42.00 31.00 19.00 eee eeeee . . . eceoeoe | OWSE seeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeseese . . 
SIE sacsueawen 58.00 48.00 34.00 Skies Perfections 
8/4 eeeeeese 63.00 56.00 45.00 33.00 20.00 1-18” 5/2% Gea eh IO Re ae $3.00—3.10 
Bass wood— —— ——— a 2. am aE! | Beepeponebeontensonsses 1.85—2.10 
£16 vcovases 63.00 53.00 44.00 27.00 19.00 "494 — 37.00 22.00 17.00 | 2718" 5/21 cee eee eeeeeeeeceereees 1.50—1.60 
eager 68.00 58.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 54g ‘'""""* - 3300 7... «42°00 24.00 19.00 XXXXX: 
| Beeeee 71.00 61.00 47.00 29.00. 21.00 g4q ‘'"''"*" 68.00 9 Be ME ER eS. Peeeerrerrrerrerrr re $2.65—2.70 
Beevers 78.00 68.00 57.00 31.00 21.00 3/4 ‘''""*"! 73:00 py Gi Ty ORS’ @ ": Reeenepnenpreeronorecor 1.55—1.60 
SE eccesaws 93.00 83.00 67.00 44.00 .... 4974 <°°17°%! 83.00 72:00 41.00 PS GE vedansensssencoareconsenss 1.20—1.30 
| ee Sae0 Gale taee S258 «ott ll On... ¢ 82.00 46.00 27.00 
OP ccxcanne 56.00 48.00 34.00 23.00 13/4 «2-600 93.00 . 
tp ies Bocce A No.1 No.2 No.3 WEST COAST LOGS 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $68; or on Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
grade, FAS, 78: No. 1, $58; 5/4, _ 1 and OIG s6cscves 63.00 53.00 44.00 30.00 19.00 Seattle, July 11.—Average prices of logs 
better, $73; or on grades, FAS, $83; . 1, $63. BIE ccsccves 68.00 58.00 47.00 33.00 19.00 | are as follows: 
OPE evevnses 73.00 63.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 Fir: No. 1, $24-25; No. 2, $18- a aes 3, 
No. 1 Ho. 3 No. 3 — Yetapresapc 83.00 73.00 62.00 41.00 20.00 | $10-12; peelers, No. 1, $30-32; No. 2, $25 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 10/4 ,....... 90.00 75.00 70.00 41.00 ... Cedar: Shingle logs, $14; aor "logs, $20. 
i BT 65.00 50.00 42.00 31.00 15.00 Se yendaaes 95.00 80.00 75.00 46.00 osee Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8- 
B/E ccccccecs 70.00 55.00 47.00 33.00 17.00 Te seeenecs 143.00 133.00 117.00 eid ee couinsinianinttaniiesiahins 
DFG éseeenas 78.00 63.00 52.00 35.00 17.00 ee ssecnces 55.00 45.00 34.00 26.00 eine Portland, Ore., July 11.—Log market quo- 
| ee 83.00 68.00 57.00 35.00 19.00 ae écennees 57.00 47.00 387.00 27.00. .... tations: yf 
|, Seeger 83.00 68.00 57.00 35.00 19.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 Ns ay“ Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $16@17; 
ee cseonewe 93.00 78.00 62.00 36.00 eee Soft Maple— My Sel Com Com Com No. $9. 
SG weasewce 93.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 GPE sisaness 00 48.00 41.00 27.00 18.50 Red Fir: $14. 
Dey sa aeinaiae 113.00 98.00 77.00 41.00 Dt sKesnans 88:00 48.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 Cedar: Shingle logs, $13@13.50. 
Pe sewcwens 13.0 98.00 77.00 41.00 | ae 68.00 53.00 49.00 33.00 19.00 Cedar: Shingle logs, att lumber logs, $20. 
Se wauswnted 153.00 138.00 117.00 nea ree . 73.00 58.00 54.00 33.00 20.00 Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8- 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- All Ports C. i. f. for West Coast Fir and Eave Gutters 10-49 


sociation by members during the period 
June 15 to June 27, inclusive. Averages in- 


clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4x8 

SeLects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr & war. 

ee stndeeeeawan $45.00 $56.11 $57.63 

2: Saree 33.20 46.00 40.13 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 

DM ot chetickbethen ene oneness $27.89 $20.60 

Ce. skdbceeenneowersesseeses 29.30 20.55 

Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

1x it ood a walern dare a ween $23.68 $18.62 

Ny i tea einen na ee 27.95 18.00 

Mo. 4, 4/4 RWREs «ccccccccscsccesess 13.74 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

SELEcTs, S2 or a 1x8 & war. 

Choice ‘5 sg mardi Se wae $54.79 $78.31 

Quality (D) oh ae 41.9 57.00 
Commons S2or4S 

Colonial Sterling Standard 

No. 1 No. 2 o. 3 

Serre $36.78 $30.14 $22.36 

ere 50.90 39.79 26.23 

Quality (No. 4) RWRL......cccceees 17.51 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SeLects, S2 or 4S— &wdr & wdr. & wadr. 

ey aaa $75.00 $75.00 $85.41 

A 68.0 64.00 nioae 

D REET SAPS REPS 53.00 52.50 45.92 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

See aikcaseteenwnke $42.59 $27.29 $22.00 

CPO -ocikuneesebev en 41.46 26.01 20.73 

8/4 ébcvcnenem he 54.00 28.00 22.50 

Larch—-Douglas Fir 

Dimension, No. 1, 2X4_ ......seeceercees $21.07 

Dimension, No. = SE6ES .ncce ee aeoiet 19.94 

Boards, No. 3, S2or4S 1x8 ............ .. 20.08 

Flooring, vert. gr., C&btr. 4 RL.......- 39.00 





KitcHEN comrorT calls for “toe room” un- 
der all equipment at which the housewife must 
stand and “knee room” where she sits, two 
points often neglected by the designer of work 
tables and the like. 


Hemlock 


Prices are based upon the current inter- 
coastal water rate for rough stock, of $12.50 
per thousand feet. 


Handling charges beyond “ships tackle” 
vary at each port. When figuring back haul 
freight—dock to delivery point—base on near- 
est quarter dollar—if fraction is 12% cents 
or more, add 25 cents; if less than 12% cents, 


drop. 
Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20’ 
Bé&btr. 

F.G. V.G. 
ON ee ee rr $35.25 $54.50 
 siccwevedtknesedenawweeee 36.25 53.75 
es di ingle in aa ee ae 39.00 55.00 
OO eS eee 37.00 53.25 
SPE Liveaerdanensesecenere 38.00 56.25 

Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 

Bé&btr. age “pH” 

Ee ee 28.75 $26.75 $22.50 
ext” Fs ain ae ae alae arte 27.25 22.75 
FSS et 35.25 32.00 25.25 
SE a ee eee 37.25 34.75 31.00 
i <i cagh cemeee we 37.75 34.50 29.00 
B xe. ee 38.50 36.25 30.75 


Fir Siding K.D. 


Bé&btr. oye Ty” 
1x6” 4 to 20 ft.....$38.00 $36.50 $32.25 
Fir Finish 6-20’ 

B&bdtr. Bé&btr 

F.G. V.G. 
At een aee be eee 37.25 $43.50 
ix i pg naeesneken anes ea ‘ ets 25 48.75 
Be Oe ection eee sbneeus er eeeees 44.25 49.75 
BE tvpxcsuseede areas ‘ 39.00 44.50 
CI Sod korn winch éocsacnawe ene 40.00 50.00 
rr Sc aeaountam xe 51.00 58.75 
BE np cencuweeans Sika waeieretel 58.00 69.00 
wee 5/4 and sie ate $5.00 to one inch price. 

For 2 inch add $2. 
Fir Stepping 3-20’ 
— B&btr. c. 

V.G. V.G. 
CE... ccitcccewenesshanees $74.00 $64.00 
Saxige Sane cic aw ahaa ee 79.50 69.50 
SORE ccccececneonseturesees mae 64.50 
GPUEE”  hesacerorcenecseveoer $0.00 70.00 





Me OO GEG 6 siccccctteweseecracasrannen $64.50 
Are er ree Pee 65.25 
GO Sebcenivsacs ne renesws eae eesaes coe 65.25 


Fir Dimension and Plank 

2-inch fir dimension, green, surfaced to 4% 
inch off. 

No. 1 common fir—15% No. 2. 

For straight No. 1 common, add $1. 

Following are wholesale prices to dealer, 
c. i. f. at ships tackle at all ports. Handling 
charges at each coast port vary, as does 


trucking or back haul charges to delivery 
point. 


2x3 2x4 2x6 2x8 2x10 2x12 

4&6 $21.50 $23.75 $20.75 $22.25 $20.75 $21.00 
bnew 3.50 25.75 22.75 24.25 22.75 23.00 
OD atinacsm 6.00 26.25 26.25 25.75 25.75 27.00 
5&10 25.50 25.75 23.75 24.25 23.75 24.50 
12. 26.00 25.75 25.75 25.25 25.25 25.50 
7&14 26.00 25.75 26.25 25.75 24.75 26.00 
16-20 28.00 27.25 26.75 25.75 25.75 27.00 
22-24 31.50 _e 28.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 
26-32 ‘ea $ 29.75 28.75 28.75 29.00 

Fir Timbers 

Cc. i. f. prices, dressed, range from $28.75 
for 6x6 to $29.00 for 18x18” lengths 8’ to 


20’; $30.75 to $31.25 in lengths 22’ and 30’; 
$31. 75 to $30. 2 = lengths 32’ to 40’, No. 1 
common, 15% No. 2. 

For No, 2 common, deduct $3.50 per M from 
above; No. 3 common, deduct $6.50. 


For lengths 41’ to 100° 


call for special 
quotations. 
Boards 


Inch common fir and/or hemlock green 
random length 6’ to 20’ S4S. 


For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50. 


For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 
mon, add $1. 


For matching and beading, add 60 cents. 


Nd. 115% For 
No. 2 No. 2 No.3 Rough, 

Com Com. Com. Add 
Se a wakina $25.50 $23,75 $20.50 $4.00 
ee 27.5 24.75 21.00 4.00 
Oe ee . 26.25 24.25 21.00 4.00 
Se” wénsy 26.50 24.50 21.25 3.75 
Se” (688s 27.75 24.50 21.25 3.75 
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EDWIN LINCOLN CLAY, 72, who recently 
retired as head of the Koch Lumber Co., 
Perrysburg, Ohio, died suddenly in his home, 
July 8 When a young man, he became as- 
sociated with his father, John Clay, in the 
manufacture of hardwood handles and the 
retailing of lumber at Hicksville, Ohio. Upon 
the death of his father, through a mill acci- 
dent, Mr. Clay sold the business and started 
another at Collinwood, Ohio. Later he moved 


to Maumee where he started a yard that he 
later sold to Charles L. Koch. e then 
opened a yard in Adrian, Mich. When Mr. 


Koch died in 1907 his widow asked Mr. Clay 
to return and take over the business. With 
yards in Perrysburg and Maumee, a branch 
Was soon started at Waterville, He retained 
active management of the company until 
last November when his son, Edwin A. Clay, 
who had been associated with him since 1914, 
was promoted to the position of executive 
manager. Mr. and Mrs. Clay returned from a 
vacation in Florida in May to take an _ en- 
thusiastic part in the company’s Spring Fes- 
tival and Building Show, which their son had 
planned. The story of this event wag COv- 
ered in a story starting on the front page 
of the June 6 issue of tne AMERICAN LUMskR- 
MAN. During his life, Mr. Clay had been 
mayor of Perrysburg, a director of the Ohio 
Association of Retail. Lumber Dealers, and 
active in various other organizations. His 
widow, a son, two daughters and two grand- 
daughters survive. 


Cc. D. STREETER, 64, president of the 
Streeter Lumber Co., Keokuk, lowa, died 
July 4 at his home, after an illness of three 
weeks. He was widely known throughout 
the Midwest, and built up a reputation for 
unusual business wisdom. When a young 
man, he established the Mt. Pulaski (IIl.) 
Lumber Co. He later moved to Keosauqua, 
where he engaged in the lumber business 
until 1901, when he went to Keokuk and em- 
barked upon a career which brought him into 
prominence in his community. Mr. Streeter 
tirst purchased an interest in the 8S. C. & S. 
Carter Lumber Co., which later changed its 
name to the Carter Manufacturing Co. In 
1905, with some associates he bought the 
Carter firm, and organized the Keokuk Lum- 
ber Co. with branches in nine surrounding 
cities. The firm was incorporated in 1933 
under the name, Streeter Lumber Co., and 
had branches in Hamilton and Elvaston, Ill. 
His hobby was the raising of blooded Hamp- 
shire hogs on his farms near New Windsor, 
Ill., which won him many honors in State 
and National exhibits. Surviving are his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


MRS. OLA WOODS BRADFIELD, 56, sister 
of E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, died 
at her home in Independence, Kans., July 65. 
She was .the daughter of O. E. Woods, owner 
of the lumber company bearing his name at 
Independence, Kans., who died last April 18. 
Mrs. Bradfield taught in the Presbyterian 
College for girls at Oswego, Kans., after her 
graduation from Baker University. After 
teaching, the expanding business of her 
father needed her services, and she returned 
home. For many years she served as book- 
keeper, accountant and buyer for the firm, 
and was recognized favorably in the industry. 
In 1924, she married Claude H. Bradfield, 
a partner of Mr. Woods. Following the mar- 
riage, the couple moved to Tulsa, Okla., 
where Mr. Bradfield was credit manager of 
the Bovaird Supply Co. When the National 
Lumber Co. at Independence was acquired 
two years later by the Woods concern, they 
returned to their former home, and Mr. Brad- 
field has since directed the latter business. 
Mrs. Bradfield leaves her husband, three 
brothers, and ten nieces and nephews. 


BERT EDWIN STORR, 82, who built many 
of the leading lumber mills in Montana, Ida- 
ho, California, Oregon and Washington, died 
at his home in Tacoma, Wash., July 3. He 
had been retired for several years. His last 
big job was the construction of the hemlock 
mill of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
in Tacoma. Mr. Storr had a wide acquain- 
tance among Pacific Coast lumbermen. He 
was born in Michigan, where he became a 
millwright. He had made Tacoma his home 
for the last ‘twenty-five years. Mr. Storr 
was an active member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, which he joined sixty years ago. He 
was a member of ten different West Coast 
Masonic lodges and was a charter member of 
five of these. He is survived by his ‘widow, 
two sons, two daughters and seven grand- 
children. 


FRANK E. WORDEN, 72, whose death June 
28 was reported briefly in the July 4 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was active in the 
Wisconsin lumbering industry for over fifty 
years. He was nown throughout the 


Badger State for his knowledge of lumber 
and its value. At one time he individually 
cornered the market for white cedar shingles, 
after securing option control of the output 
of all the mills, and was able to set his own 
price for shingles. Mr. Worden is also re- 
membered as the man who introduced west- 
ern fir into Wisconsin, and under his guid- 
ance that business grew steadily. He was 
said also to have made the first cutting of 
hemlock as a commercial lumber in Wiscon- 
sin. A son, one daughter, a brother and three 
grandchildren are left. 


JOHN MARVIN CHEELY, 55, of Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, died at the ‘home of a 
brother in St. Paul, Minn., July 13. In 1900 
he was employed by the Kentucky Lumber 
Co., Williamsburg, Ky., and later went to 
Cincjnnati for the firm. When a mill was 
built at Sulligent, Ala., in 1913, Mr. Cheely 
was put in charge of it by his company and 
remained.in the position until 1923. For the 
last five years he has lived in Nassau, where 
he was in the importing brokerage business 
handling lumber and other lines. He leaves 
his widow, a daughter, one sister and three 
brothers, one of whom is L. M, Cheely of 
McCracken & McCall (Inc.), Lexington, Ky. 


JOHN J. MILLEISEN, 85, son of Joseph 
Milleisen, founder of the Milleisen Lumber 
Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa., died June 30, after 
an illness of five weeks. He was a former 
burgess of the town, a civic leader, and the 
community’s only 33rd degree Mason. When 

he entered the old Cumberland Valley 
Railroad’s employ. Following the death of 
his father in 1900, he returned to Mechanics- 
burg to take charge of the lumber business. 
At one time he was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association, now the 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association. 
Surviving are a brother, three nieces and 
three nephews. 


GRANT O. OTIS, 41, president Coast Sash 
& Door Co., Tacoma, Wash., was instantly 
killed July 8 when the car he was driving 
crashed into the rear end of a heavy truck on 
the Seattle-Tacoma highway. Mr. Otis, who 
was alone, was en route to his home from 
Seattle when the accident occurred. He was a 
veteran of the World War. With his uncle, 
the late Anton Anderson, he engaged in the 
construction business in Tacoma for a num- 
ber of years after the war, before organizing 
the Coast Sash & Door Co. with Wesley Ohl- 


son. He is survived by his widow and two 
children. 


JAMES ALEXANDER LOGGIE, chairman 
of the board of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
large cedar producer of Bellingham, Wash., 
died June 30 after an illness of four months. 
Mr. Loggie went to Port Gamble, Wash., in 
1882, from New York City, and worked for 
the Puget Mill Co. In 1895 he entered busi- 
ness with his brother, who organized the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. At first they oper- 
ated a rented mill, but in 1903 the mill at 
the present site was constructed. The sur- 
virems are his widow, two brothers, and two 
nieces, 


CHARLES H. BARKER, 74, president of 
the Barker Lumber Co., Delavan, Wis., and 
employed by the company continuously for 
the last fifty years, died July 6. He was 
elected president of the company at a special 
meeting, May 22, 1922. Mr. Barker was ac- 
tive in the Baptist church, and was its trus- 
tee for forty-one years. The deceased was 
regarded by his associates as a man of strong 
convictions, sound integrity and a valuable 
man in his community. He leaves his widow, 
a daughter and one brother. 


EDWARD SCHILDKNECHT, 51, president 
of the West Side Manufacturing Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Badger Sash & Door 
Co., and vice-president and director of the 
Park Savings bank, died July 11 at a Mil- 
waukee, Wis., hospital. A native of Milwau- 
kee, he began his business career as an 
architect, and about 25 years ago became 
affiliated with the West Side Manufacturing 
Co., a millwork concern, and was made presi- 
dent in 1925. Surviving are his widow and 
three sisters. 


FREDERICK C. MILLER, 87, retired Michi- 
gan lumberman who lived in Los Angeles 
died July 3. He was one of the founders and 
a director of the Grand Rapids (Mieh.) School 
Furniture Co. His daughter survives. 


PETER BENEDICT LANHAM, 62, presi- 
dent of the Lanham Hardwood wlocens Co., 
Louisville, Ky., died suddenly, June 30, in his 
residence. A native of Lebanon, Ky., he en- 
gaged in the lumber. business there before 
going to Louisville in 1907, when the flooring 
company was organized. Mr. Lanham was a 


director of the National Oak Flooring Manu- 
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facturers’ Association. Surviving him are his 
widow, two sons, a brother, and four sisters. 


MRS. AUGUST H:. STANGE, 79, widow of 
A. H. Stange, wealthy Wisconsin lumberman 
who passed away about a year ago, died at 
her home in Merrill, Wis., after an illness 
which followed her husband’s death. Mr. 
Stange, who amassed his fortune in the lum- 
bering industry of the Midwest and in the 
Northwest, was retired at the time of his 
a na Two sons and four daughters sur- 
vive, 


GUNDER E. ANDERSON, 62, manager of 
the land department of the John S. Owen 
Lumber Co., Owen, Wis., died at Luther hos- 
pital in Hau Claire Juky 9 where he had been 
confined three weeks. He had been ill for 
about a year. Before becoming department 
manager, Mr. Anderson was assistant secre- 
7 the lumber concern. His one brother 
survives. 


ALBERT E. COPELAND, 67, assistant sec- 
retary and a director of the Wilbur Lumber 
Co. est Allis, Wis., died at his home in 
Hales Corners, Wis., June 29. Mr. Copeland 
was inactive for the last year, due to illness. 
He was the brother-in-law of Hawley, Ray 
and Ross Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co. 
Mr. Copeland is survived by his widow, two 
children and two grandchildren. 


FRED C. TOMLINSON, 67, president of the 
Cheever-Tomlinson Lumber Co., Superior, 
Wis., died at his home July 9, of a heart at- 
tack. He was widely known in Superior, 
having been an alderman and city commis- 
sioner several terms. His widow, one daugh- 
pe a a son, two sisters and a grandson sur- 
vive. 


MRS. A. W. EDWARDS, 30, wife of the 
manager of the Wheatland (Wyo.) Lumber 
Co., was killed in an automobile accident near 
Cheyenne recently, The car was being driven 
by Mr. Edwards, when it hit a concrete 
bridge post. Mrs. Edwards died en route to 
the hospital. She is survived by her husband 
and three children. 


JOSEPH ROSS, 72, head of Joseph Ross & 
Co., Philadelphia, until his retirement ten 
yoate ago, died July 4, after a long illness. 

e was a prominent figure for many years 
in the wood veneer business of his city. Sur- 
viving Mr. Ross are his widow, and two 
daughters. 


HARVEY A. WATTLES, 76, of the H. A. 
Wattles Lumber Co., a commission sales or- 
ganization of Wichita, Kan., died July 7 on a 
Missouri Pacific train en route from Wash- 
ington to his home. Thirty years ago he 
started his wholesale lumber business. 


L. B. WALLING, JR., who, with his father, 
L. B. Walling, Sr., and brother, Hugh Wall- 
ing, owned and operated the Walling Crate 
Co., Leesburg, Fla., died July 7. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, his father, 
a brother and a sister. 


‘FREDERICK J. CUNNINGHAM, 35, presi- 
dent of the Marine Lumber Service (Inc.) 
and the Spar Manufacturers (Inc.), Seattle, 
died July 11. He had been in failing health 
for a year. Surviving are his widow, two 
sons, his parents and three brothers. 


WILLIAM A. BOZARTH, for forty years 
prominent in the timber industry of Virginia, 
having been president of the Bozarth Lum- 
ber & Package Corp., Williamsburg, died re- 
cently. His widow, four sons and three 
daughters are left. 


MRS. J. J. DONOVAN, wife of the vice pres- 
ident of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills 
at Bellingham, Wash., died in that city June 
27 following a nine months’ illness. She 
leaves her husband, two sons and a daughter. 


SEYMOUR W. BACKUS, 41, Minneapolis, 
son of the late E. W. Backus, wealthy lumber- 
man and paper manufacturer, died at his 
Miami Beach (Fla.) home June 30. Survivors 
are his widow and two daughters. 


WILLIAM E. SPEER, 66, secretary and 
treasurer of the Speer Lumber & Supply Co., 
Easton, Pa., passed away July 4. He was ac- 
tive in the business, commercial and social 
life of his city. His widow survives. 


No Fault of Wood 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 13.—The reviewing 
stand erected for the parade of mummers here 
the night of June 25, during the Democratic 
National Convention, was not a wooden stand, 
as was probably inferred by newspaper read- 
ers all over the country. Actually, it was 
a steel stand, supporting wooden seats, which 
collapsed. The seats were not broken by the 
fall. In this case the collapse was simply due 
to a greater load than the steel fabric as con- 
structed was intended to endure. 
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